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CHAPTER L 

" Good my lord, 
You have begot me, bred me, lov*d me : I 
Return those duties back as are right fit. 
Obey you, love you, and most honour you." 

►r, Casteen possessed in a marked degree 

ihe historic sense — possessed it, indeed, in a 

^gree so marked, that some of his more ardent 

imirers accredited him with positive genius. 

r it was not merely that his mind retained 

ong lists of dates ; was packed, sepulchre-like, 

ivith the dry bones of great events ; with the 

names of long-ago statesmen, lay or ecclesiastic, 

/cr with accurate tables of the reigns of dead 

■ emperors and kings. Dr. Castecn*s insight and 

research carried him further and deeper than 

B 
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this. He had a liberal and comprehensive 
critical faculty ; a startling power of embracing, 
mentally, the whole of an important period, 
— of disentangling its conflicting moral and 
political tendencies, and of staking out, with 
admirable clearness and ingenuity, the navi- 
gable channel that, in every age of the world's 
history, has cut its way on sea-ward through 
the shallows and sand-bars and unsavoury 
mud-flats of rash action or unstable opinion, 
which have so often threatened to dam the 
stream of rational progress in human affairs. 

Yet Dr. Casteen's talent^ great though it un- 
questionably was, appeared to be only applic- 
able in one direction, and that a backward 
one. His eyes — tried, sunken eyes enough they 
were — fixed themselves steadily upon the Past, 
which interested and attracted him deeply. 
He very rarely, if ever, turned them upon the 
Present, which neither interested nor attracted 
him in the least; which, indeed — though the 
whole course of history might, on his own 
showing, be reasonably supposed to have led 
dirfcctly up to it — he declared, with considerable 
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"Vigour of scornful denunciation, to be a period 
of miserable weakness, stupidity, and universal 
•decadence. The consequence was that as Dr. 
Casteen moved, slowly and wearily but very 
surely — like all the rest of us,^ alas ! — down the 
highway of life towards that somewhat grim 
and forbidding, though much-frequented, inn, 
whose creaking signboard shows a grave on 
•one side and a skull on the other, he ex- 
hibited very little sympathy with, or considera- 
tion for, his fellow-travellers. It never occurred 
to him that the live dog, after all, is a much 
more immediately important animal than the 
-dead lion. Towards live dogs of every degree, 
;in fact, he was disposed to manifest a rather 
•cold-blooded indifference — even when the crea- 
tures were tender-hearted and more than ready 
to lick his hand if he would but graciously pat 
them. Dr. Casteen wanted to work ; and ebul- 
litions of tenderness were liable to strike him 
as tiresome and impeding. He really had 
neither time nor energy for them. Affectionate 
relations, even with one's nearest and — cori^ 
ventionally speaking — dearest, demand a good 
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deal of attention and of leisure if they are to be 
cultivated with success. 

Yet this unhappy indifference and slight 
obliquity of vision had not interfered very 
sensibly with Dr. Casteen's worldly prosperity. 
Would not have interfered with it at all, but 
rather tended to promote it in a practical and 
conspicuous manner, had it not been for a 
certain fineness of fibre which the man did, 
after all, possess. For he regarded his work as 
an end, not as a means ; and was really too 
honestly and honourably in love with his 
historic labours to give much thought to the 
wages which the public or the Church might 
be willing to pay him for them. 

One comfortable bit of remuneration he had, 
it is true, when still comparatively a young 
man, consented to accept. For in the autumn 
of 1853— ^ after the appearance of the last 
volume of his "Dictionary of Ecclesiastical 
Biography, from the Martyrdom of St. Peter to 
the Council of Nicaea " — the then bishop of the 
diocese, finding himself deeply impressed by the 
value of that learned and ponderous work, made 
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Dr. Casteen an oflfer of the living of Marston 
Episcopi, the richest in his gift. The parish 
was small as to population, containing under 
three hundred inhabitants — one of the still, 
sleepy, pastoral, Midlandshire parishes where 
life moves with such agreeable regularity and 
outward decorum. The income of the living 
was both good and secure. For we speak of 
those blissful bygone days when, in regard of 
clerical emoluments, things were really what 
they seemed j when rents were paid without 
any disturbing demands for returns or reduction ; 
and when tithe was regarded as a divine in- 
stitution, the justice of which not the hardiest 
Radical imagination would venture to call in 
question. 

This very eligible piece of preferment Dr. 
Casteen had accepted. And through the course 
of the following thirty yeztrs a long procession 
of curates — estimable young men in the main 
^—marched in single file, so to speak, across 
the parish of Bishop's Marston ; reasoning as 
they went^ according to their several ability, 

* 

of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to 
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come. The rector, meanwhile, leaving the 
serving of tables and more active work of the 
ministry to his subordinates, sat in his book- 
lined study, accumulating masses of knowledge, 
which he subsequently distilled in inky, and, no 
doubt, intellectually refreshing, dew upon many 
reams of foolscap. 

For thirty years and more the black procession 
lasttd, Dr. Casteen steadily refusing further 
ecclesiastical honours. It is known that in 
1864 1^6 was offered the canonry, rendered 
vacant by the death of Archdeacon Golding- 
ham, his brother-in-law. Mrs. Casteen, it may 
be mentioned, in passing, was a Miss Golding- 
ham, eldest daughter of the late well-known 
rector of Slowby. And later there were 
rumours that Dr. Casteen might even have 
enjoyed the dignified repose of a picturesque 
deanery in one of our southern cathedral cities, 
had he not so decidedly preferred the solitude 
and comparative freedom from responsibility of 
his obscure Midlandshire parish. 

Lydia Casteen,-as a very pretty little girl of 
seven years old, had come to Bishop's Marston 
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in 1853; along with her mother, the books, 
and the rest of the Rector's domestic impedi- 
menta. She had, I regret to say, at the time 
when the reader is asked to make her acquaint- 
ance, reached the mature age of seven and 
thirty; Nevertheless there were persons who 
still considered her pretty. Mrs. Cunnington, 
for instance — sometime her nurse, and now, in 
stout and florid middle age, cook-housekeeper 
and ruler^in-chief, always saving and excepting 
Dr. Casteen himself, of the establishment-^Mrs. 
Cunnington, for instance, maintained that : — 

^' Miss Lydia was and always had been, since 
she first took her, a baby from the month, as 
beautiful, wholesome, clear-skinned, elegant a 
lady as you could want to see." 

And, allowing for much partiality on the part 
of this witness, it may still be asserted that Miss 
Casteen, even at the present period, was far from 
uopleasing to look upon. Her features were 
regular, her complexion delicate, if slightly faded ; 
her skin of the pliant texture which on into 
middle life retains its smoothness and refuses to 
pleat iand create into bard lines. Miss Casteen's 
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face and her whole manner and bearing were 
marked with a certain serenity ; but with a sere- 
nity rather of expectation than of accomplish- 
ment. There was a look in her eyes as of one 
who waits and listens, not eagerly or anxiously, 
but with a kind of chastened patience — a look 
which, on the face of a maiden lady whose youth 
has passed, or is passing, away, possesses a 
charm of unconscious pathos, and impresses the 
sympathetic observer with a tender reverence. 
What are they waiting and listening for, these 
dear, child-eyed spinsters ? A revelation, alas I 
which may prove to have a good deal more 
of earth than of heaven in it, if ever it comes. 

The look was very present, anyhow, in Lydia 
Casteen's face as she stood one hot July morn- 
ing on the step outside the garden-door, her 
straight, slim figure framed by the clustering, 
faint-scented clematis and gloire de Dijon roses 
that overhung the porch, while a small, bandy- 
legged, red dachshund danced around her in 
exuberant delight at getting^ out of doors. 

The sunshine lay everywhere. But sunshine 
of the pale, ungienerous quality peculiar to the 
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centre of England — namely, sunshine that ap- 
pears to be filtered through an interposing veil 
of bluish-white crape. Behind her rose the 
square, white rectory house, and its three rows 
of sash windows. It was built about the end 
of the twenties, upon the site of a less pre- 
tentious but very much .'more picturesque sand- 
stone house, dating in parts from the time of 
Henry the Seventh. The first quarter of the 
present century was not precisely a happy 
moment of English taste. This may account 
not only for the squareness and whiteness — 
partly now, indeed, corrected by a generous 
growth of roses, ivy, and other climbing plants 
— ^but also for the very unapostoUc air of 
spacious comfort pervading the general aspect 
of Marston Rectory. 

Under the lower windows ran broad flower- 
borders, an edge of neatly trimmed turf dividing 
them from the gravel path. Upon the other side 
of this path stretched a lawn dotted with flower- 
beds; bounded on the right by a high wall— in 
the cracked stone coping of which straggling 
plants of snapdragon and gillyflowers had 
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rooted themselves; and on' the left by iron 
railings, dividing it from the churchyard, where 
the tasselled grasses grew rank and tall, half 
concealing a perspective of moss-grown head 
and foot-stones, tilted at all manner of uncertain 
angles. Just within the said churchyard grew 
a couple of large cedars, whose dark horizontal 
branches, sweeping low over the railings and 
the small iron gate leading into the church 
path, shaded the eastern portion of the lawn, 
making the flower-beds there look dry and 
barren. The house and church stood high, 
commanding an extensive view over an expanse 
of rolling, finely timbered, park-like country ; 
an outlook in the foreground of heavy green, 
receding in the distance into lines of fainter and 
fainter blue-grey. 

A drowsy hum of bees among the clematis, 
Anne-Boleyn pinks, geraniums, and mignonette ; 
a subdued rush of wings and twittering of 
swallows darting back and forth to their nests 
under the eaves ; a company of white and 
yellow butterflies playing above the flower-beds 
on the lawn ; how and again the rumble of a 
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farm-cart or heavy timber-waggon along the 
high-road on the other side of the wall, followed 
by a little drab-coloured cloud of dust, blown 
idly up by a sudden draught of hot, south- 
easterly air. And in the immediate foreground, 
walking slowly up and down the path between 
the bright flower-borders in the warm shelter of 
the house- front, a tall, spare, old gentleman, 
clad in rather rusty clerical garments — his 
shoulders bowed as with much stooping over 
books, his hands clasped behind him, his head 
poked forward and protected by a very large, 
5oft Panama hat ; a green silk shade fitting 
across his high, narrow forehead, and forming 
a little pent-house roof over his eyes ; and on 
his feet, though the gravel was dry as the pro- 
verbial bone, a pair of large galoshes. 

This was the scene upon which Miss Casteen's 
eyes rested. She had beheld it very often 
before, For the last five-and-twenty years, 
unless the weather was aggressively bad. Dr. 
Casteen had walked up and down the path 
from the boundary-wall to the churchyard-gate 
under the cedars, for half an hour, every morn- 
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ing, at precisely the same hour. And almost 
every morning, for the last twelve years — since 
that one of the two bitter sorrows of her life, 
the death of her mother — Lydia had come 
down walked with him and acquainted him 
with the contents of the day's post The scene 
was, therefore, extremely familiar to her. It 
had grown to seem part of the order of nature, 
like the ebb and flow of tides, or the coming 
of day and night — something absolutely fixed 
and determined, necessarily recurrent, in a 
word, inevitable. 

But to-day Lydia was sensible of a differ- 
ence ; not in outside things, but in herself. And 
it was this which made her pause a moment 
before joining her father and watch him with 
a quickened attention, a mingling of tenderness 
and self-distrust For she actually had a half- 
formed project of interfering with the order of 
nature, and that frightened her a little. Lydia's 
life was one of many small pieties. Her con- 
science was sensitive; her dread of wrong- 
doing great 

Still, in arriving at an understanding with 
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herself, she exhibited a certain force and clear- 
sightedness. Her intelligence was considerable, 
and her honesty was considerable also. She 
could not succeed — ^according to the habit of 
many excellent women — in making herself be- 
lievea thing just because she wished to believe 
it And among those things in which poor Lydia 
found belief increasingly difficult was her father's 
affection towards her. 

For as he grew older, as his mind lost its 
elasticity, as work became to him more fatiguing, 
by so much more did Dr. Casteen become self- 
absorbed, impatient of interruption, miserly of 
time. The day, for him, sloped towards the 
West, and a hard determination settled down on 
him to let no moment of it suffer waste. Lydia 
had lived in hope for a good many years now,— 
in the hope, cherished very sweetly and con- 
sistently, that some happy turn of circumstance 
might mak^ her relation to her father a dearer 
and closer onCr But the happy turn had not 
presented itself in any promising form as yet 
Lydia's youthful buoyancy of spirit was failing, 
she was growing a trifle sick with hope deferred ; 
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— and this was the second bitter sorrow of hef 
life. The situation had begun to weigh dis- 
tressingly, heavily upon her. She longed for a 
lessening of the daily strain — for a pause, a 
rest. 

Dr. Casteen reached the gate under the dense 
shade of the cedars. He stood there for a few. 
seconds, and then turning came slowly back, his 
hands still clasped behind him, his head beht^ 
his lips moving as he silently recited certain sen- 
tences to himself. His daughter, watching him, 
fancied that he planted his footsteps more uncer- 
tainly than he was wont As he came closer she 
noted the deep lines about his mouth, the worn, 
bleached pallor of his finely chiselled face under 
the shadow of his broad-brimmed hat. He 
looked old, frail, chilled even on this sultry day. 
She stepped out on to the path as he passed 
and walked beside him. 

" The heat tries you," she said. ** Don't you 
think perhaps it would be wiser to come indoors 
at once ? " 

Dr. Casteen did not raise his head ; he moved 
on at the same slow, spiritless pace. 
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" I object to breaking through a habit, my 
love/' he replied. 

" Oh, but the weather has broken through a 
habit It is remarkably hot — ^hotter than we 
have had it for some years. Surely we may 
modify our actions a little, in submission to 
unusual circumstances." 

Lydia spoke in a tone of gentle remonstrance, 
which might have struck her hearer as decidedly 
engaging. Dr. Casteen, however, was not very 
open to blandishments. He answered in his 
habitually cold, inward sort of voice, and with 
all his habitual, studiously careful, refinement of 
pronunciation. 

" The blind unreasoning motions of the 
weather are hardly a safe guide for intelligent 
. , beings in matters of conduct. It should rather, 
i in my opinion, be our aim to oppose an un- 
changing constancy of purpose to the un- 
ceasingly changeful aspects of the external 
world. The day, I grant you, is warmer than 
has, for some time now, been customary ; but I 
cannot permit that fact to deter me from taking 
my prescribed amount of exercise. To permit 
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it SO to deter me would be to exhibit a weak- 
ness of will, to exhibit, indeed, a tendency 
towards that common but most insidious curse 
and canker of modern life, indolence.*' 

" There is a very old proverb, though, about 
the danger of keeping the bow always strung," 
Miss Casteen said, still in a tone of gentle 
remonstrance. 

"That danger appears to me less than the 
alternative one — the danger, I mean, under a 
plea of bodily lassitude, of yielding to mental 
sloth." 

"Ahl that is the last danger one need fear 
for you, dear papa," said Lydia, softly. 

For a time they paced on in silence. Dr. 
Casteen's lips had begun to move in voiceless 
recitation and he was nearing the edge of the 
wide shadow cast by the cedars once more when 
his daughter spoke. 

" The proofs have come," she said 

Dr. Casteen stopped abruptly. For the first 
time he raised his head. There was a sudden 
gleam of eagerness, as of some strange, intel- 
lectual greed in his pale, sunken eyes. 
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*' Ah ! • ' he said, almost quickly ; " and you 

ft 

opened them ? " . 

" Yes, I only had time to glance at them 

before coming out" 

** But the foot-notes ?** he inquired, still look- 
ing up. 

"They are printed in a double column as 
you wished." 

" That IS well," Dr. Casteen remarked, poking 
his head forward again and resuming his walk. 
"What number of pages has been forwarded?" 
he asked presently, 

"About a hundred and twenty, I think. 
That carries us down to the year 316, and the 
commission issued to iElius — about two-thirds 
of the way through the Donatists." 

Dr. Casteen pulled the green shade lower 
over his eyes with a trembling, slightly irritable 
movement. His hands were long-fingered and 
narrow — effeminate, scholarly hands. 

"The printers are sadly dilatory," he said. 
^* I had counted, not unreasonably as. I think, 
on receiving the whole of that section to-day. 
I cannot correct conveniently, with security and 

C 
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a sense of satisfaction to myself, unless I have 
the whole section before me. I shall be doing 
the work an injustice if I attempt to deal with 
it in this fragmentary form." 

"The rest may come to-morrow," Lydia said 
soothingly. 

But Dr. Casteen resented the attempt at con- 
solation. He looked up once more, and spoke 
with an increased coldness of tone. 

" You know as well as I do, my dear Lydia, 
that it is a very rare occurrence for me to 
receive a consignment of proofs on two con- 
secutive days." 

" If they don't come to-morrow I must write 
then and remonstrate," Lydia said. 

" You will oblige me by so doing." 

Dr. Casteen clasped his hands behind him 
again. 

*' Still, a day must inevitably be lost ; and 
in the present condition of the work I deeply 
regret the loss of a day." 

Lydia during the above conversation haa 
been trying to muster enough self-confidence 
to make a certain little statement. The state- 
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ment was, on the face of it, a sufficiently inno- 
cent one, yet it made a very sensible demand 
on her courage. For when it came to personal 
matters Lydia was aware that she stood in awe 
of her father. His strange aloofness from the 
common affairs of daily life and his absence 
of interest in them, made them appear, when 
she attempted to speak to him of them, utterly 
trivial and contemptible. 

" I had a letter from Mrs. Denison this 
morning," she said at last, after a long pause. 

"Indeed. Mrs. Denison has always shown 
herself a most amiable friend, considerate of 
your pleasure in many ways." 

" Yes, she has been wonderfully good to me," 
Lydia replied, with a pretty kindling of grati- 
tude. **And so has Mr. Denison. He gave 
me Rosencrantz, you remember." 

"Ah — the little dog. Yes, precisely. — You 
tell me that the foot-notes and references are 
arranged as I directed in a double column ? " 

"Yes; and they look much better so — they 
are much clearer." 

Lydia found the tone of her father's last 
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speech far from encouraging ; but discourage- 
ment stimulated in her a slight spirit of oppo- 
sition. She resolved to go on. 

" I am afraid Mrs. Denison has been very far 
from well," she said. " She tells me her doctbr 
recommends change. I think the whole busi- 
ness of the election and Mr. Denison losing' his 
seat was a great trial and disappointment tp 
her — she has never really been quite well since. 
They are going abroad for a month or six 
weeks, perhaps for longer. Layton is to be 
shut up. They will, probably, not come down 
there at all this yeaf." 

" You will regret that, my love," Dr. Casteen 
said. 

He strove, out of self-respect, to be courteous, 
even when matters of tediously slight interest 
were brought under his notice. Then he 
added :— - 

" I will take this opportunity of reminding 
you that the references will require most careful 
verification. That is a mechanical labour which 
can happily be prosecuted independent of th^ 
tontcxt. The fact of our not having the whole 
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of th6 section before u$ need not, therefore, 
prevent your* applying yourself to this work of 
verification without delay, I shall be obliged, 
my love, by your commencing it to-day — that 
is, of course, if it is entirely convenient to you 
to do so." 

Lydia tUmed her head, and gazed away over 
th^ wide expanse* of rolling, grey-green, sunny 
country with a rather peculiar smile. 

"Has it ever been otherwise than entirely 
convenient yet, papa ? " she asked quietly. 

Dr. Casteen clasped and unclasped his long- 
fingered hands uneasily. He was vaguely sen- 
sible that his daughter's question conveyed a 
hint of reproach. It agitated and annoyed him. 

"I am quite innocent of any intention to 
suggest an implication of unwillingness on your 
part, my dear Lydia," he said, still poking his 
head forward and walking slowly along the 
path. *'I know, and I sincerely rejoice in 
knowing, that the thorough and at the same 
time progressive education, which I have striven 
to give you, has not only fitted you, in a degree 
remarkable in one of your sex, to act as my 
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amanuensis ; but that it has also conferred upon 
you the power of taking an active Interest in the 
work upon which I am engaged at the present 
time. During the period on which we are 
now entering — namely, while the first volume of 
my work is passing through the press — I count 
on your assistance as on something intrinsically 
valuable to me. I believe that you may, and 
will, yield me effective service — service ren- 
dered necessary by this unhappy affection of 
my eyesight. And I believe, further, that you 
will render that service in a cheerful and docile 
spirit ; referable in part, no doubt, to your sense 
of filial obligation, but in still greater measure 
to the intelligent, and I may add appreciative, 
interest which your training has enabled you to 
bestow upon serious subjects such as those now 
occupying our attention." 

If Dr. Casteen*s tone during the delivery of 
this formidable address was not notably urbane, 
it was certainly from no lack of desire on his 
part to make it so. He wished to pay his 
daughter a handsome compliment, and he 
honestly tried to repress a movement of irrita- 
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tion towards her for having expressed herself 
in a way which seemed to make such a com- 
pliment more or less necessary. 

Lydia was not only a very fair Latinist and 
Grecian ; she was also a very sweet-natured 
woman, quick to respond to every token of 
kindness and commendation. And now, whether 
she valued the compliment to her intelligence 
deeply or not, she undoubtedly valued the 
effort which it must have cost her father to 
pay it. 

"I am always delighted when I can be of 
any real help to you, dear papa," she said, very 
gently. 

" Of that I am convinced," he answered — 
" convinced almost to the point of regret, at 
moments, paradoxical as the statement may 
seem. For I cannot help fearing that it is, 
according to the habit of your sex, a somewhat 
^exaggerated affection for the faulty human 
instrument rather an unadulterated enthusiasm 
for the work itself that inspires your labour." ' 

A sudden shadow seemed to pass across Miss 
Casteen's face* 
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. . . . • • . 

** Ah ! you do hot care about my loving you/' 
she said quietly, almost involuntarily. 

It would be only charitable to suppose that 
Dr; Casteen did not hear this exclamation, for 
he paid no perceptible regard to it 

'*The church clock is striking. We may 
therefore go indoors," he said. ^ I shall expect 
you in the study in a quarter of an hour, my 
dear Lydia/* 

Miss Casteen stepped forward and opened 
the door for her father. As she did so, she 
said, with a certain clearness and decision : — 
. "Mrs. Denison enclosed a note for you in 
her letter to me this morning. I will put it on 
your writing-table." 

** Indeed ! " he responded, in a tone of most 
discouragingly chilly surprise. 

Dr. Casteen, notwithstanding his desire that 
tenderness should not be unduly lavished on 
the faulty human instrument, stood passive 
while his daughter, going down on her knees 
on the door-mat, carefully removed his large 
galoshes. 

" I fail," he remarked, during the progress of 
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"tiiat bperiation, "to recall any subject upon 

x^Thich Mrs. Denison can desire to address me 

Erectly. We will, therefore, lay the note in 

cjuestion aside for the moment ; and I will re- 

<iuest you to read it to me at luncheon." 

*' Oh.! there's no hurry about it," Lydia 

ajiswered, getting up again, her face slightly 

•flushed. "But I think it will be best for 

* you to read it to yourself, papa, if you don't 

rtiind." 

Dr. CastQen drew the green shade down a 
little lower, with a nervous action of his hands. 
The wire at the upper edge of it left a narrow, 
red line all across his high, wrinkled forehead. 

"You, may not remember, perhaps, that I 
have been warned against the reading of manu- 
script as specially injurious to my eyesight," he 
remarked. 

"Ah! but I cannot read you this," Lydia 
replied quickly. "It would not be quite fair 
upon either of us ; you will understand why 
when you have read it Any time will do, papa. 
There is no immediate hurry about it ; and it 
is quite short." 
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Dr. Casteen abhorred an ungrammatical, col- 
loquial manner of speaking. 

" You intend to convey that Mrs. Denison*s 
letter is quite short, my dear Lydia, I suppose ? " 
he said, raising his head, and peering out from 
under the shade with weary, sunken eyes. 

"Yes, yes — I beg your pardon — the letter," 
she answered, with a sweet, apologetic, little 
laugh. 

Dr. Casteen, touching the wall at intervals 
with his right hand, moved slowly down the 
matted passage to the open door of the study. 

" You assure me that this note is not imme- 
diately important," he said. "I will therefore 
postpone the eflfort of deciphering it till some 
period of leisure. In rather less than a quarter 
of an hour I shall expect you. And you will 
oblige me, doubtless, my love, by then bringing 
mc my mixture." 
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CHAPTER II. 

'' It is very plain that that Power which made the world fore- 
saw the evils in it, in that He has so exquisitely fitted us with 
passions correspondent thereto." 

In this country — a country of many innocent 
affectations — there has always been a tendency 
to proclaim gentility, or, if the word has too pro- 
vincial a flavour, good breeding, by doing certain 
things exceedingly ill. The practice of penman- 
ship would appear to be a case pre-eminently in 
point To write well socially, you should write 
remarkably badly from all reasonable and useful 
points of view. Legibility is a mark of the 
bread-winning classes. Among the precious 
privileges of the leisure ones is that of being 
magnificently hieroglyphic. 

Mrs. Albert Denison had a very high regard 
for the leisure classes, and an almost feverishly 
careful measure of social differences. She very 
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well understood, in such matters, the value of 
delicate indications. And so her letters invari- 
ably presented something of a conundrum to 
the fortunate receiver of them. I mention this 
in partial justification of Dr. Casteen's rather 
snail-like slowness in mastering the contents of 
the lady's note. 

For three days Lydia remained in suspense. 
And during those three days she fulfilled her 
small round of duties in household, and parish, 
and towards her father's great book on the 
lieretical defections from the early Church, com- 
posedly, enough. For Lydia cordially despised 
the state of mind generally known as being 
in a fuss. Suspense produced a little ache in 
her, and slightly accentuated the pathetically 
expectant expression of her charming eyes ; but 
it by no means prevented her correcting proofs 
with exquisite neatness ; verifying references^ 
from the pages of Optatus and St. Augustine — 
concerning the opinions and performances of 
those remarkably obstreperous schismatics, the 
Donatists— with laudable accuracy; or otherwise 
conducting herself as though the very greatest 
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^hance of personal enjoyment that her quiet 
^>dstence had hitherto offered were not at stake. 
She carried her conscientious delicacy of feel- 
*rig a step further, and avoided rather than 
^cUrted an explanation with her father. The 
Very strength df her longing that he should look 
favourably upon her friend's suit made it a point 
of honour with her not to bring any pressure to 
bear upon him, So she was careful not to find 
herself alone with him at unemployed moments. 
To loiter about, as though expecting some com- 
munication, would have seemed to Miss Gasteen 
slightly contemptible. Hers, it must be owned, 
was only a day of small things. Circumstances 
had given her but scant opportunity, so far, of 
displaying the more dramatic and showy virtues. 
But there is an ideal of conduct, happily, in 
little matters as well as in great ' dne$ ; and 
Lydia was a fervent, though perhaps uncon- 
scious, idealist. She was profoundly in love 
with perfection. 

It was Dr. Casteen*s habit to drive for an 
hour each afternoon from three o'clock till four. 
During the heat of the summer this ceremony 
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took place half an hour later. It was further 
customary for Miss Casteen to accompany her 
father. Occasionally, however, her place was 
taken by Edgar Morgan, the member of the 
black procession of curates just then wending 
his apostolic way through the parish of Marston. 
Mr. Morgan was an excellent young man, with 
large ears, a receding chin and a large bump of 
reverential admiration. He had, also, a good 
habit of rarely speaking unless spoken to ; and 
this latter rather negative grace rendered his 
society peculiarly acceptable to Dr. Casteen. 

Lydia made this predilection for the young 
clergyman, on the part of her father, useful 
during her three days of suspense. It enabled 
her to avoid the dangerous tSte-d-tSte of the after- 
noon drive. She relished the hour's breathing- 
space and leisure. 

On the third day after the receipt of Mrs. 
Denison's letter, she devoted it to visiting 
Mrs. Threadgold, at the thatched, half-timbered 
cottage just beyond the small, squat-towered, 
sandstone church. The good woman had lately 
presented her husband the sexton with what 
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is locally known as " an increase ; " and Miss 
Casteen, who was very fond of children, found a 
singular pleasure in sitting in the clean flagged 
kitchen — its door opening on a perspective of 
garden path flanked by lilac honesty and tall, 
white lady's-lilies — holding the red, pucker- 
faced, little addition to the sum of fallen 
humanity in her arms. 

Yet, pleasant though it was, it seemed to 
sharpen the tooth of that inward ache somehow. 
It produced a deepening of her longing for 
tenderness and affection. As she passed down 
between the white lilies, crossed the quiet road, 
with its spaces of grass on either hand, and 
turned into the churchyard, she was conscious 
of a movement of sadness, of an impatience of 
her lot, of an impatience, too, of her father. 

" It is not often that I ask for anything," she 
thought. " He must know I am growing a 
little anxious. I think he might very well have 
spoken by now." 

And then, compelled thereto by one of those 
quick reflex actions so common to a sensitive 
conscience, she immediately decided to ask Mr. 
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Morgan to dinner, so as to give as little 
opportunity for speech as possible. 

Edgar Morgan was one of those amiably 
disposed persons who never refuse an invitatioh. 
Then, too, an invitation from Miss Casteen had 
3omething of a royal command about it Mr, 
Morgan was a very loyal subject. Indeed, he 
may be said to have adored his sovereign. For 
though she was — I regret to say-^a good twelve 
years his senior, the young clergyman had 
fallen a very complete victim to Miss Casteen's 
sweetness of disposition and to her surprising 
acquaintance with the dead languages. " She is 
a wonderful woman," he frequently said to him-i 
self. And then he became somewhat desolate 
in spirit, for he was well aWare that he was 
himself far from being a wonderful man. And 
so, when Miss Casteen, in the innocence of her 
heart; asked some small favour of him or paid 
him some small attention, the good youth went 
through many rounds in a purgatory of delicious 
agony: 

However delicious Mr. Morgan's agony may 
have been at being invited to dinner that 
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evening, Lydia suffered torments of quite 
another complexion before the termination of 
the meal in question. For her father was not 
in his happiest humour, and his conversation 
drifted into rather denunciatory channels. He 
dilated at considerable length on the degeneracy 
of the younger generation, on the decay of 
sound scholarship, on the intellectual flimsiness 
of the present day, 

"There are moments," he said, with the 
accurate and refined enunciation which gave 
such distinction to his speech — "there are 
moments when the widespread existence of 
these deplorable evils is brought home even to 
retired persons, like myself, in a startling and 
painful manner. Sporadic germs appear to 
infest the mental and moral, just as we learn 
they infest the physical atmosphere. A diseased 
and morbid love of excitement, for instance, 
appears to invade even those minds which, from 
the serious and elevating influences brought 
from early youth to bear upon them, you would 
have specialized as peculiarly calculated suc- 
cessfully to resist such invasion." 

D 
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Miss Casteen moved slightly in her chair at 
the head of the table, and looked at her father 
with quickened attention. She had received a 
Tcry unpleasant shock. 

The candles had not been lighted, Dr. Casteen 
liaving complained of an unusual degree of dis- 
€omfort in his ey^s. The dining-room — its 
walls hung with a cockroach-coloured, flock 
paper, sparsely sprinkled with gold fleurs-de-lis 
— ^was at the eastern side of the house, over- 
looking the churchyard. Its windows were 
dartoned by the boughs of the cedars. It was 
not a notably cheerful apartment even in broad 
day. Now, unlighted and dusky in the growing 
twilight, it was very sufficiently depressing. To 
Lydia, looking up suddenly, her father's face 
appeared as an indistinct, glimmering disc of 
paleness, a broad band of black dividing it into 
two unequa!! halves, against the dull surface of 
the wall at his back. 

"He has read Mrs. Denison's letter," she 
thought. "He is greatly annoyed. He will 
not let me go." 

Mr. Morgan murmured a vague agreement. 
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He was a good deal occupied just then with the 
strawberries on his plate. He fingered them 
nervously, fearing the possible presence of green- 
fly, which, in the present obscurity, might pass 
undetected. He could not quite make up his 
mind to give up his strawberries ; yet it was 
unpleasant to run the risk of becoming suddenly 
insectivorous. 

"What can be more disappointing, for 
•example," Dr. Casteen continued ; " what more, 
I may even say, humiliating, than to discover 
that one, whose intelligence has been trained 
with unremitting care and patience and thus 
fitted for participation in the prosecution of an 
important intellectual work, is willing, at the 
briefest notice, to retard the completion, I had 
almost said to endanger the integrity, of the said 
work, by deserting his or her post in the pursuit 
of fugitive amusement ? " 

"Oh, that would be very sad, sir!" Mr, 
Morgan exclaimed. "But hardly anybody, I 
should think, would be so dreadfully frivolous 
as that." 

Lydia saw her father's narrow, white hands 
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move upward in the dimness and shift the dark 
band across the upper part of his face. 

" Experience, unhappily, often compels us to 
revise our opinion as to the possible limits of 
human frivolity, Mr. Morgan," he said. 

Miss Casteen rose. She was deeply hurt, 
for it seemed to her exceedingly unfair to shoot 
at her from behind a hedge in this sort of way. 
But, even had she been disposed to take up 
arms in her own defence, it would have been 
impossible to do so now, before a third person. 

" I will join you in the study later, papa," she 
said. 

"Oh, I had better go! " Mr. Morgan remarked, 
getting up hurriedly. 

He had a vague impression of having said 
something he had better have left unsaid — of 
having made a mistake. 

" Tm sure it*s so kind of you to let me come 
at all, sir," he went on. " You can't think how 
I value the privilege of hearing you talk. But 
you must never let me be in the way, you know 
— unless I could fee of any use. Miss Casteen? 
Perhaps youVe something else to do. And, 
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of course, I should be only too glad, if you 
wished it, to stop and write for Dr. Casteen 
to-night" 

Lydia managed to smile at the young man 
very kindly through the half-darkness. 

"You are always willing to be helpful," she 
said. "But I have nothing else to do. I am 
quite at my father's disposal." 

" We will go, then, at once to the study," Dr. 
Casteen observed. 

Mr. Morgan opened the door. For a moment 
Lydia hesitated. Then she went up to her 
father. 

"The lamps are not lighted yet. You had 
better take my arm, papa," she said gently. 

" Thank you, my dear Lydia ; I am afraid I 
must be so far burdensome to you," he answered, 
in a tone of chilly civility. 

As they moved slowly down the matted 
passage leading out of the hall. Miss Casteen 
spoke. Her heart beat quickly. 

" I am afraid that you are very much vexed 
with me," she said. " I am very sorry that I 
should have vexed you." 
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*An expression of regret should always be 
accepted aft kindly meant," he rejoined. 

Lydia waited a moment. Then, as they 
passed on into the lamp-lighted study, she 
turned to him, her £ace eloquent with appeal 
and pleading. 

^Dear papa, pray do not treat me in this 
way," she said. "I am not unreasonable. I 
am quite ready to listen if you will only speak 
openly to me." 

Dr. Casteen sank wearily into the large leather- 
covered chair by the writing-table. 

^ It would be disingenuous to appear not to^ 
apprehend the drift of your observations," he 
said. '^But you must pardon me, my dear 
Lydia, if I do not at once respond .to the 
suggestion contained in them. I am a prey 
to considerable physical exhaustion this 
evening." 

As Lydia stood looking down at him, at the 
delicate, worn features and spare figure, a sweet 
womanly impulse prompted ber to take the old 
man's hand in hers and offer him one of those 
silent caresses that often pave the way, far 
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better than spoken words, towards the signing^ 
of a treaty of peace. But she really had not 
courage to obey the prompting. She feared 
that any active demonstration of affection would 
embarrass and annoy him still more. She could 
only say gently : — 

" I am \try sorry you are tired." 

"I should not have mentioned the matter," 
Dr. Casteen continued, without noticing her 
little speech; ''but that, as I think you will 
admit, it justifies my refusal to enter upon a 
question, the discussion of which is likely to be 
disturbing to both of us. You will oblige mc, 
therefore, by allowing the matter to rest ia 
silesQce until to-morrow. I will devote my half 
hour of morning exercise to conversing with 
you concerning it. If you will take your place, 
my love, and begin reading, I shall be obliged 
to you." 

Miss Casteen passed a restless night She 
had never before been in open collision with 
her father, and she was frightened at being sol 
It seemed to her almost impious to stand aside 
and judge him. And yet her sense of justice 
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rebelled against the harsh words he had spoken 
at dinner. Surely it was hardly courteous, to 
say the least of it, to attack her thus when 
defence was impossible? But that, after all, 
hurt her less than his entire impenetrability to 
her affection. 

As the short summer night drew on, Lydia's 
mind worked with almost feverish intensity. 
In the small hours mole-hills have a nasty 
habit of swelling into mountains. Lydia's sense 
of injury expanded in this way, till it towered 
above her enormous as the genius newly escaped 
from the bottle. But the sane and wholesome 
morning brought her to a calmer frame of mind. 
And she went down to breakfast with a feeling 
of shame upon her. She longed to see her 
father and do penance for her sins of thought 
by unqualified submission to his wishes. 

Dr. Casteen, however, did not put in an ap- 
pearance. He requested that his daughter would 
read prayers without him as he proposed break- 
fasting in his own room. Then submission 
ceased to be entirely unqualified. The sense of 
injury re-asserted itself. 
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Lydia went very methodically through her 
domestic duties that morning. She had begun 
to shrink from the interview that lay before her. 
And, in point of fact, her father walked twice 
from the churchyard gate to the garden wall 
and back again before she joined him upon the 
gravel path. The wind blew gustily from the 
west, and the sky was overcast. The rather 
dreary peculiarity of Dr. Casteen's appearance 
was considerably increased by the fastening on 
of his broad-brimmed Panama hat with a piece 
of narrow, black ribbon — passed over the crown 
and tied in a straggling bow under his chin. 

** Good morning, my love," he said. ** I have 
been expecting you for some minutes." 

" I was delayed by household matters," she 
answered. 

" Indeed. We will not stand still, if you 
please." 

Habit is strong, and Miss Casteen was tender- 
hearted. 

** I was afraid you had had a bad night, papa," 
she said, "by the fact of your remaining up- 
stairs. I should have come to your room to 
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inquire for you, but I feared you might not 
like it" 

" It would be ungracious to allow that your 
presence is ever otherwise than welcome" Dr. 
Casteen answered, with self-respecting polite- 
ness. "But I must own that this morning I 
preferred solitude, feeling unequal to sustaining 
a part in ordinary conversation." 

'' I am not very talkative, papa. I can always 
be silent if your manner indicates that you are 
tired," Lydia said, a little quickly. 

Dr. Casteen cleared his throat and clasped 
and unclasped his hands nervously, as he held 
them behind him. It was among the less 
amiable characteristics of this learned, old 
gentleman that he had a remarkable power of 
putting other people in the wrong — of so twist- 
ing a sentence that he rendered reply practi- 
cally impossible. 

" During the last few days, my dear Lydia," 
he remarked, " I have, with great regret, ob- 
served in your conversation a tone of asperity ; 
a disposition to lay hold of words and turn 
them against the speaker — usually myself — to 
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his disadvantage. This is unpleasing — I may 
add, ungenerous. I will ask you, therefore, my 
love, to oblige me by noting this disposition and 
correcting it before it becomes habitual" 

Lydia flushed slightly. But she remained 
silent 

" Having discharged a plain duty in offering 
you this warning," Dr. Casteen continued, " I 
will now, axxording to promise, discuss that 
other matter with you to which indirect allu- 
sion was made yesterday." 

Lydia could not restrain herself. 

It is of no consequence," she said hastily — 
of none at least as compared with your com; 
fort, papa. If you are tired, pray let us post- 
pone speaking of it for the present." 

"This manifestation of irritability is as ill- 
timed as it has been, until lately I am thankful! 
to say, unusual on your part," Dr. Casteen 
answered drily, stooping a little more, as he 
turned at the end of the walk and faced the 
westerly wind. " Having made a promise, I am 
bound to redeem it I cannot perceive that 
anything is likely to be gained by delay. I 
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must ask you to give me your attention, my 
love. I presume you are cognizant of the sub- 
ject of Mrs. Denison's letter ? " 

Lydia bowed her head in assent. 

" She proposes that you ^should travel with 
her and her husband for a month — or more — 
on the Continent. She informs me that she has 
good reason to believe that you warmly desire 
to do this. But she adds that, so far, no direct 
communication has passed between you and her 
upon the subject — that she makes the proposal 
entirely upon her own initiative. Mrs. Denison 
•does rightly, in my opinion, in telling me this, 
in assuring me that she solely is responsible for 
this proposal — that there has been no collusion." 

" Certainly," Lydia put in quietly — " there 
has been no collusion." 

" Still, I gather that you must, at some time, 
have expressed before Mrs. Denison a desire for 
foreign travel 1 " 

" Oh, that is very possible," she assented, 
with a smile and movement of rather pathetic 
playfulness. "When women are together they 
often express wishes for all sorts of delightful, 
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improbable, impossible things, which they know 
will never come to pass. It is their way, papa. 
They are not very wise, as a rule, when they are 
alone together." 

Dr. Casteen cleared his throat again. 

" We are wandering somewhat from the point, 
I think," he remarked coldly. 

"You see, I am only a woman," Lydia 
answered, still smiling, by way of apology. 

Dr. Casteen moved forward a few steps in 
silence. 

" This is mere trifling," he observed presently. 
"And as I cannot consent this morning to- 
extend the time usually allotted to exercise,. 
I am again compelled to request your full 
attention. I must own to you, my dear Lydia, 
that in your friend's letter I perceive an under- 
current of suggestion which is gravely dis- 
appointing to me. I can hardly suppose that 
you have given your friend to understand that 
the duties — some might call them privileges — 
devolving upon you as my amanuensis and, I 
may say, coadjutor, are distasteful to you ; that 
you consider unjustiflable demands are made 
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upon your time and energy ; that you, in short, 
regard yourself as sacrificed to my studies and 
pursuits. I can hardly suppose, I repeat, that 
you have made complaints of the above 
description. Yet, in reading the note you gave 
me, I cannot deny that some such suspicion has 
found lodgment in my mind. I need hardly 
add that this is profoundly distressing to me." 

Dr. Castcen paused, as demanding an answer. 
For a few seconds Lydia hesitated. She was 
conscious of a struggle. But whatever protests 
might arise in her when alone, the inherent 
sweetness and tenderness of her nature conquered 
when she was face to face with her father. 

"Dear papa," she said, "I have never com- 
plained. I think you are inclined to treat this 
matter as much more serious than it really is." 

They had just reached the gate leading into 
the churchyard. Dr. Casteen laid one hand on 
the top bar of it, raised his head, and, from 
under the green shade, looked with a strange 
hardness of expression at his daughter. 

**It is serious," he said slowly. "From a 
certain standpoint, I may say, terribly serious. 
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For if you are willing to leave home now, it can 
only be that, at heart, you are wholly indifferent 
to the success of my labours. I can only sup- 
pose that the careful training and education 
expended upon you have been expended in 
vain — ^that they have left you shallow and light- 
minded as the majority of your sex. In that 
■case, I have cause to be deeply, bitterly dis- 
pleased with you." 

Lydia uttered a quick exclamation. The 
first drops of rain were beginning to fall, and 
the wind swept roughly over the tall grasses 
in the churchyard lashing them against the 
crooked gravestones. The dark cedars with 
their swaying boughs above her, the grey-green, 
heavy landscape dim with wet, the bowed figure 
of the old historian, a harsh energy in his words 
and look, combined to form a picture which 
stamped itself in singular vividness upon Lydia's 
brain. 

** Ah ! pray, pray do not say that," she cried. 
"How can you say I am indifferent, papa.^ 
Surely I have never failed you ; I have always 
been ready to help you. I have enjoyed doing 
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SO. Let US put this whole matter of my going^ 
away aside for to-day. It troubles you. We 
will not speak of it again just yet" 

"I prefer arriving at a clear understanding 
with you at once, my dear Lydia," Dr. Casteen 
answered. "It is easy for you to remove all 
cause of trouble, it is easy for you to allay the 
fears that have been aroused in me. You are 
in a position to do this now and here. You 
have merely to inform me that you relinquish 
all thought of this foreign journey — such in- 
formation will be the surest proof of the sincerity 
of your professions." 

Lydia's first inclination was towards uncon- 
ditional surrender. But the terms in which her 
father's demand was couched made it offensive 
to her. That he should suspect her, that he 
should exact this act of self-denial as proof of 
the loyalty and devotion of which, for years, her 
life had been a daily expression — this seemed 
to Lydia almost intolerable. Her pride was 
touched. And then, too, as she saw all hope 
of her poor, little pleasure departing, vanishing, 
desire reasserted itself imperiously. The whole 
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matter may seem, to the enlightened reader, of 
the proportions of a storm in a teacup. But to 
Lydia the storm was a very real one. She 
could not let her pleasure-boat founder without 
any attempt to save it. 

" Ah ! that is too much," she said pleadingly, 
almost piteously. "It is only a short holiday 
that I ask for — the inside of a month, papa; 
three weeks if you make a point of it. My 
absence would not injure your book. I could 
finish the Donatists before I go — the remainder 
of the proofs are almost sure to come to-morrow. 
And Mr. Morgan would be only too happy to 
verify references, and correct them for you if 
another batch came while I was away. And, if 
you would let him stay in the house, he could 
read to you in the evening and take my place 
altogether. It is not as if you were writing. 
Then, of course, I must be with you. But just 
now it seemed as though I might be away 
without causing you inconvenience. Cunning- 
ton could manage the house, you know. I 
would leave her full instructions. I don't think 
anything* could go very wrong during so short 

E 
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an absence Ahf it is raining,** she added. 
"You must not remain here. Lean on me, papa 
— the wind is 30 high ; let us go indoors." 

Dr. Gastcen, however, stood still,, r^ardless 
of wind and weather, steadying himself by 
clasping the top of the gate with his naiTow 
hands. 

"I am to understand then, Lydia, that you 
refuse to give me the proof I ask of you ?" he 
said. 

"Oh, pray don't put it in that way!" she 
cried. " It is hardly fair, is it ? I do not want 
to refuse any proof. But I wish you would not 
make it a matter of proof at all. It is only for 
a little while, dear papa, and I have been feeling 
dull and heavy lately. I should come home 
brighter and more able to understand your 
work and to help you. I have not been away^ 
for nearly two years now, you see — not since 
we went together to Bournemouth, after the 
bad cold that you had." 

Lydia paused a moment ; and then continued 
with a rapidity, very unusual to her. 

" Surely you can trust me, and believe in my 
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interest in your work without further proof? 
What cause have I ever given you to suppose 
I complained to other people, or was ev^r 
untrue to you or to my home ? " 

"These are mere words," Dr. Casteen re- 
turned coldly. "Excitement and agitation 
are not argument, though with persons of 
moderate intelligence they often appear to 
serve as well. If you have expressed yourself 
before others as, to my surprise and regret, you 
have expressed yourself before me during this 
interview, I can readily conceive that the most 
unfortunate impression as to our relations may 
have been conveyed to your hearers. One 
thing, in any case, is certain. I was not wrong 
in supposing that your mind is affected by the 
frivolous love of change so prevalent in the 
present day. As you say, no doubt your place 
can be supplied at home." 

Dr. Casteen relinquished his hold oa the gate, 
and faced the wmd. Perverted in feeling and 
egotistic as he had shown himself, there was 
still a ring of true pathos in his tone, as he 
added : — 
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"Yes, go, go. — The lovers of labour and 
wisdom have ever been few. If they grow 
fewer, what wonder, in a time corrupted by the 
worship of material luxury, like the present! 
Loneliness is invariably the penalty of resistance 
to the tendency of the age, however poverty- 
stricken and contemptible that age may be. 
Your friends shall no longer have cause to 
imagine that I sacrifice you to my own pursuits 
and inclinations, Lydia. I desire that you will 
write to-day, accepting the proposal Mrs, 
Denison has made you, and stating distinctly 
that you do so at my request. — And now, my 
love, we will, if you please, go indoors. I have 
already exceeded by some minutes the time 
usually allotted to exercise. When you have 
written the letter in question, you will perhaps 
be good enough to join me in the study ? " 

Some victories are less exhilarating even than 
a defeat As Lydia spoke her voice trembled. 

" Of course, papa. But I cannot go abroad ; 
I do not care to go now," she said. 

Dr. Casteen moved slowly along the path 
with his head bowed. 
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** If you had asked me to stay because you 
would miss me — because you cared to have me 
with you, it would be different. I should stay 
gladly then. For you, dear papa, I would do 
anything," she went on gently. 

"I and my work are one, and cannot be 
disjoined," Dr. Casteen answered. 

He spoke in short broken sentences, for it 
was difficult to articulate with the gusty wind 
driving the rain in his face. 

" I must entreat you to exercise a little more 
self-control ; pray spare me any more of these 
protests — this emotion — this instability of 
thought and intention. I am really unequal 
to further discussion. I have delivered my 
ultimatum. You have obtained the promise 
of your coveted pleasure. Let that suffice. 
Labouring as I do under a keen sense of 
disappointment, and with the prospect before 
me of unshared and unhonoured study, it 
behoves me to husband carefully the remnants 
both of my mental and bodily strength." 

" Ah, that is cruel ! " exclaimed Lydia. 

She turned away, and stood still in the 
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middle of the path, letting the rain beat on her 
bare head. Her heart was sore for a little 
affection ; her thoughts bitter ; her sense of 
injury keen. Her father, as usual, had contrived 
to put her wholly in the wrong. 

Suddenly she heard him call her. At once 
anger gave place to anxiety. Lydia followed 
him quickly through the porch into the passage. 

"I shall be greatly obliged," he said, "by 
your removing my hat and my overshoes." 

Lydia did as she was bid. In the end, LydIa 
invariably did what he bade hen 
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CHAPTER III. 

^•"Mch, je fline ; 
Qu'on mVipproave ou me condanme 1 
Moi, je flane, 
Je Vois iont, 
-Je suis partout" 

Antoi^y Hammond stood looking but of 

window — looking out, that is to say, as well 
as he could for the double layer of very blue, 
very starfched, lace curtain interposed between 
liis eyes and the glass. And it rahved— rained 
with a vigour and persistence, peculiar, fortu- 
nately, to mountainous countries. Hammond 
was the happiest-tempered of men ; but he had 
come down to Interlaken the day feefore in the 
expectation of meeting a lady of his acquaint- 
ance whom lie had not seen for sonie years, 
and with whom he had formerly been on ex- 
tremely friendly terms. The lady had not, 
however, put in an appearance. Consequently 
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he felt slightly bored ; or, to be quite accurate, 
he was sensible of a suspension of interest — 
sensible of an emotional vacuum. And to this 
he objected strongly. 

The dripping verandah, the plashy roadway, 
the deserted promenade under the great walnut 
trees, the cloudy emptiness in place of moun- 
tains beyond, seen through this barrier of lace 
curtain, did not serve to fill the vacuum or 
resolve his uninterest into interest. 

Hammond glanced at the long table encum- 
bered with newspapers of all nations ; at the 
perspective of Utrecht-velvet-covered chairs and 
sofas; at a couple of German women, blessed 
with buft-coloured complexions and reddish 
hair — the latter, from its extreme sleekness, 
suggesting the idea that it had been laid on 
with a paint-brush and subsequently varnished — 
who occupied one of the said sofas, engaged in 
perpetrating enormities in woolwork and in 
giggling ; and at the pale striped walls of the 
long narrow room. But none of these objects, 
animate or inanimate, appeared to him in the 
least fruitful of entertainment. 
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Finally, his glance rested upon Miss Casteen. 
She was sitting at the far end of the sa//e de 
conversation^ and was working at a piece of em- 
broidery. A number of hanks of faintly-tinted 
silk were spread out on the small, inlaid table 
before her. 

Hammond was a little short-sighted. He 
put up his single eye-glass for a moment and 
permitted himself to inspect Miss Casteen.. 
His friends, the Denisons, had introduced him 
to her the night before after table dhdte; but 
Hammond had not made the most of the 
opportunity. His mind was fixed on the pos- 
sible appearance of Madame Cyfveer. He was 
in a hurry to get away, and go the round of 
the principal Interlaken hotels in search of that 
lady's unmistakable and highly civilized figure. 
So he had paid but limited attention to this 
new acquaintance. "By no means young and 
by no means smart," had been his mental com- 
ment " Somebody that good lunatic, Denison, 
wants to do a kindness to — a protigie of his 
rather than of his wife's, I imagine." And this 
last reflection had afforded ' Hammond some 
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amusement It was among Mr. Denison's 
merits, in his friend's eyes, that he frequently 
afforded amusement — ^without in the least in- 
tending it 

But now, as Hammond inspected Miss 
Casteen, he fancied he had been a little obtuse. 
He had not quite done her justice. On this 
deplorably bad day he was particularly disposed 
to be thankful for small mercies. He would 
give her a chance of partially filling the vacuum^ 
at all events. 

So he walked the length of the room, one 
hand in his trouser pocket, the other dangling 
the fine, silver string of his eye-glass, and 
stopped opposite Lydia's small table — ^looked 
out of window again, and then looked down at 
her. 

" This is cheerful weather. Miss Casteen," he 
said, "isn't it?" 

Lydia raised her head, a hint of surprise in 
her expression. She was not in the habit of 
talking to semi-strangers ; arid for ian instant 
she was disposed to think this gentleman too, 
free and easy in his address, His vety pleasant 
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smile and air df imperturbable good temper, 
however, struck her as reassuring. 

**I am very sorry it rainSj" she answered. 
*'Do you think it will last? I mean, do you 
think the weather has really broken up ? " 

"You would be greatly disappointed if it 
lasted." 

— No, decidedly the lady was not young, 
Hammond remarked to himself — not at all 
young. Yet her eyes were thosie 6f a child; 
they had in them a wonderful clearness and 
candour. And the shape of her head was ex- 
ceedingly pretty. Her brown hair — Hamimond 
was afraid there were streaks of grey through it 
— grew up from the low forehead and had a 
charming natural crimp in it It was gathered 
away into a close sitting knot of plaits behind. 
Her teeth, too, were excellently white and even. 
Hammond guessed she was nearer forty than 
thirty. Arid at. that age, if a woman's eyes, 
hairj and teeth are admirable, she has really done 
more than her duty in the way of good looks — 
that, at least, was Antony Hammond's opinion.— 

A trace of anxiety, which he noted in Miss 
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Castecn's tone, had prompted his last remark. 
This time she answered without looking up. 

^ I am afraid I shall be rather disappointed. 
But really I ought not to be so. I have seen 
a great deal already." 

" Of course," Hammond returned. 

It was his habit, and he found as a rule it 
paid capitally, to take for granted — in words, 
anyhow — that the person he happened to be 
addressing had a very extensive acquaintance 
with things in general. 

" Of course you know all this by heart Inter- 
laken is tremendously hackneyed. One has to 
apologize to one's self, indeed, for doing anything 
so desperately unoriginal as coming here at alL 
If it is going to rain, it may as well rain here as 
anywhere. It gives one an opportunity of doing 
one's duty by this vile spot in the way of abuse." 

" Oh, I did not mean that ! " Lydia said, in 
some slight confusion, looking up again. 

— Really, Hammond felt, it was highly merito- 
rious of any woman to possess such deliciously 
innocent eyes. — 

" This place seems to me most beautiful." 
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"You are most merciful," Hammond returned, 
with his pleasant smile. 

Lydia hesitated. She was conscious of new 
impulses in herself, which she found slightly 
bewildering. 

Yesterday the sun- had shone with almost 
merciless heat. The great snow mountains 
had shown diaphanous and fairy-like under 
the radiant sky. In the flat hay-meadows, 
stretching away to the base of the foot-hills, 
the big green locusts and myriads of little, 
brown grasshoppers had kept up a merry 
concert from dawn till long after sundown. 
Lydia had never seen anything half so gay, so 
enchantingly unexpected, so unreasonably and 
lavishly brilliant, as the long line of hotels with 
their flags and awnings and flowers ; as the 
promenade shaded by the cool odorous foliage 
of the enormous walnut trees ; as the polyglot 
crowd, moving hither and thither, like a flight 
of bright-coloured butterflies in the sunshine ; 
as the horses with their jingling bells ; as the 
swift-rushing, bottle-green river; as the quaint 
old town, its crooked streets, deep-browed 
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wooden houses, little red-brick towers, its ill- 
bred dogs, its pervasive and portentous smells — 
the nimble, eager breeze playing around it all, 
fresh and pure from the shining upper world of 
those mysterious mountains. Lydia had gone 
to bed feeling almost light-headed. This earth 
was a far more exquisite place than she had 
ever supposed it ; and, dear me, how very much 
more lively ! 

And still, to-day, though the windows of 
heaven were opened, and the rain descended 
as out of buckets, the glamour of yesterday's 
brilliancy was upon her. The quiet rectory at 
Marston, its subdued lights and bookish atmo- 
sphere, appeared to her curiously remote and 
unreal. Lydia's pulse beat a little quicker. She 
was conscious of an inward tremor of excite- 
ment. Thoughts and desires came to her that 
had never come before, and which her calmer 
judgment might have condemned. She longed 
to speak, to explain herself, to give voice to the 
new range of sensation which she experienced. 
And so, when Hammond, with that pleasant, 
half-bantering smile of his, said to her, " You 
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are most merciful," she answered, after a 
moment's hesitation — the words seeming to her 
heavy with meaning : — 

"No ; J am only most ignorant." 

"Ignorant I" he said. "Why, you told me 
just now you had seen a great deal. Denison 
gave me next to no account of your movements 
last night ; but youVe been out here some time, 
haven't you ? " 

" We came through from London on Monday.. 
I have never been abroad before," Lydia replied. 

Hammond looked down at his dangling eye- 
glass with a sense of satisfaction. — Yes, he had 
been obtuse ; for there was a distinct flavour of 
originality in this slim maiden lady. She repaid 
cultivation. 

" You came through on Monday, and this is- 
Friday," he said. " And you have already seen 
so much that you bow with unembittered resig- 
nation to the inevitable in the form of rain ! I 
congratulate you. Miss Casteen." 

Lydia had spent all her days so far among 
serious people. She did not quite understand 
that form of intercourse commonly known as 
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" chaff," Consequently she was surprised, even 
hurt. She coloured a little as she glanced at 
Antony Hammond, 

" I am afraid you take pleasure in miscon- 
struing what I say," she remarked. 

** Ah, pardon me ! " he exclaimed. " It is you 
who misconstrue the intention of my poor inno- 
cent observations. My respect for your philo- 
sophic indifference is profound. But when I 
try to express it I displease you." 

Hammond pulled a chair up to the side of 
the table opposite Lydia ; sat down, and crossed 
his legs, holding his right ankle in his left hand. 
He leaned back, and permitted himself to look 
full and very good-temperedly at her, while he 
said : — 

"Extend the area of your mercy. Tell me 
how I am to make my peace with you now, 
Miss Casteen ?'* 

Lydia drew herself up. 

" I am quite unawiare that there is any peace 
to make or to break," she answered coldly. And 
then fell to stitching diligently at her embroi- 
dery again. 
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Antony Hammond, however, was a man by- 
no means easily snubbed. On the contrary, he 
was charmed at this slight ruffling up of feathers 
on the part of his new acquaintance. It showed 
she had spirit Spirit is an admirable thing in a 
woman — if she is not nearly connected with you 
either by birth or marriage ; if, in short, you are 
in no way responsible for her. And Hammond 
did not feel in the very least responsible for 
Miss Casteen. . 

But then it would be exceedingly difficult to 
say for what that gentleman did, or ever had, 
felt responsible, except for supplying himself 
with a continuous series of mild diversions. 
Hammond disliked excitement. He loved the 
minor arts and the professors of them. His own 
two prettily bound volumes of vers de socUU 
are surely very well known ? They afford an 
excellent index to his character and mental 
constitution — charming, good-tempered, graceful 
nothings, with delightful moments both of 
humour and of sentimentality. Facile verse, 
facile smiles, facile tears, if needs be — tears 
which, as they fall, never make the eyes smart 

F 
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or in the least injure the complexion of the 
weeping one. 

Hammond's personal appearance always 
struck me as very expressive of his character 
also. At the time I speak of he was rather 
stout It is even conceivable that an enemy 
might have described him as podgy. His neat 
features were set in a rather superfluous amount 
of cheek. He was quite clean-shaven, and his 
chin had a distinct dimple in it. In looking at 
him you immediately perceived that he must 
have been a conspicuously pretty baby. His 
expression was one of permanent amusement 
— of a quiet sort, for he rarely laughed. 
Hammond, in fact, possessed a face and figure 
eminently fitted for genteel comedy ; but, though 
sincerely fond of the stage, and author of 
several " first pieces," which have gained a nice 
little success, he was not a member of the 
dramatic profession. He had, indeed, eaten his 
full number of those mysteriously qualifying 
dinners which enable a man to practise at the 
Bar. But a comfortable — though moderate — 
income permitted him to waste time and con- 
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•siderable talent with impunity. He did waste 
both, had wasted them now for a number of 
years, and was, I regret to report, not aware 
of being, either morally or spiritually, in the 
very least the worse for so doing. It requires 
a finely tempered nature to be actively conscious 
of defect or shortcoming. Antony Hammond 
never pretended to the possession of a finely 
tempered nature, and probably he was very 
:much happier without it. Thickness of hide is 
an undeniable, though perhaps unromantic, 
advantage in a world where sticks are many, 
and the layers-on of them very fairly active 
and muscular. 

And it was precisely this comfortable density 
of cuticle which made him impervious to snubs. 
He therefore, on the occasion in question, 
merely rubbed his ankle meditatively — watching 
Miss Casteen's hands the while, as they moved 
to and fro about the strip of pale, primrose- 
-coloured satin on which she wrought out an 
^elaborate pattern of rather impossible chrysan- 
themums, — and said, with perfect equanimity : — 

"Tharik you. Well, I havie got my answer." 
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Then he leaned forward and began fingering 
her silks as they lay on the table. 

" Frankly now," he said, " I feel quite kindly 
towards the rain. I derive great satisfaction 
from knowing that if it rains down here it 
almost certainly rains very much more up in 
the mountains. If you have never experienced 
the joys of a mountain hotel in wet weather, 
Miss Casteen, your state is the" more gracious. 
Nature is vile under such circumstances, but 
man is viler still. The wise people rush down 
into the valleys ; the unwise ones stay. You 
are shut up tight with them. Everybody is 
cross. Everybody — except me — is self-assertive. 
Everybody thinks everybody else wants to get 
the better of them, to take precedence, to 
impress. There is nothing to do but quarrel. 
I never quarrel but I suffer. Que diable 
allait il faire dans cette galire? I ask myself 
that twenty times a day. And the answer 
usually is that I have been weakly amiable. 
I am there to please my little sister. And 
that is why the present aspect of nature ap- 
pears to me positively cheerful, I had almost 
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said hilarious. This time I have not been 
weakly amiable. My sister is up in the moun- 
tains, and I am safe down here. And it must 
be suprertiely horrible up in the mountains." 

Hammond's impenetrability to snubbing was 
very disarming. Lydia could not help listening 
to him, and yet she was somewhat suspicious 
of him. She looked up now inquiringly. 

" I don't think I quite follow you," she said. 

*' I dare say not," he answered, still fingering 
the silks. "I don't see how you could very 
well without knowing my sister, and without 
an acquaintance with the family history." 

Lydia coloured slightly. 

" Oh, I did not mean that ! I did not mean 
to inquire into — to ask any questions about — 
to " 

She paused in evident embarrassment. 

Hammond Was charmed. He rejoined, with 
his best smile and extreme alacrity : — 

"Pray don't apologise. Miss Casteeri. To 
begin with, you did not ask any question ; and 
if you had, what greater pleasure could I pos- 
sibly have than in answering you ? There could 
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be no indiscretion in my doing so. My sister 
is the least secretive of young women. And 
she has a small army of charming confidantes 
into whose sympathetic ears all — all is poured. 
So, as you may imagine, the family history \s^ 
pretty well common property by now. But ta 
answer that unaskod question of yours. My 
sister is employed in a most foolish speculation. 
Or rather, for there really is nothing mercenary 
in the business — I could find it in my heart to- 
wish there was — rather, I say, she has adopted 
a new form of religion. She is a renegade. 
She has become the devout worshipper of a 
false god. 

Lydia's suspicions increased. Picturesque 
statement did not obtain greatly at Marston 
Rectory, and so this last announcement ap- 
peared to her little short of astounding. She 
let her work rest on her lap, and regarded the 
speaker with some severity. 

" I do not understand," she said. 

"It is almost incomprehensible," Hammond 
returned, with feeling. " I have great difficulty 
in comprehending it myself, I own, Miss 
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Casteen. She used to be such a goodi devoted, 
little girL But the change has been creeping 
over her for some years. Now it is com- 
plete." 

He leaned back in his chair and began 
fondling his right ankle again. 

" I feel it terribly, Miss Casteen, for she used 
to worship me. That was the faith in which 
I had reared her, and a very commendable 
sort of faith — specially, perhaps, in my sight- 
it was. I thought it was absolutely ingrained 
in her. I assure you, I took a lot of trouble 
with her religious education. I counted on her 
being a thorough-going disciple through life. 
I leave you to imagine what an awful blow it 
was to me when I first observed this falling 
away, backsliding, lukewarmness. And it all 
began in one of those villainous, little mountain 
hotels." 

Hammond whirled the silver string of his 
eye-glass round his forefinger as he sat watching 
Miss Casteen. 

"He is an Alpine Club* man," he went on; 
" quite detestably strong, and able, and virtuous, 
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and end\iring, and athletic. In fact, He is 
exactly the reverse of me. I have thought -a 
great deal about it, but I have never yet been 
able to decide which is the biggest — his appetite 
or his boots. He is a younger son, with a 
remarkably limited income, by profession an 
Assistant School Inspector. Fancy what a 
calling! And my sister adores him. She is 
up in the mountain adoring him now, with my 
aunt, Mrs. Cumberbatch. And that is why 
I find this wet weather gratifying. Miss Casteen. 
I revel in the wicked hope that it may wash 
a little of the gilt off the gingerbread. The 
young man's holiday is limited, like his income. 
And is it not conceivable that even he may 
display a seamy side to his character, and turn 
slightly rusty at spending it in a damp wooden 
inn of primitive proportions, with nothing more 
lively to do than listen to the devout cooings oiF 
my poor little sister ? " 

Lydia turned her head, and looked out at the 
splashing rain. 

" r hope they will be very happy," she said 
softly. 
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" Happy ! they will be blissful ! " Hammond 
€x.claimed. . " A sort of select society for the 
promotion of permanent rapture. Oh, distinctly 
they will be very happy, for they are both such 
good creatures that . they will never discover 
when the temperature of their affections sinks 
from boiling point to moderate — as of course it 
is bound to sink eventually. Even my little 
sister must cease to boil some day, and merely 
dimmer. But she won't know it She will sing 
upon the matrimonial hob, through any number 
of years, like the most comfortably contented of 
kettles." 

Hammond smiled very pleasantly as he spoke 
— so pleasantly that Lydia's suspicion was for 
the nioment dissipated. 

" He seems to laugh at everything ; but he is 
really very kind-hearted," she thought 

As to Hammond, just then, he was enter- 
taining . himself by drawing a rather elaborate 
comparison between his present companion and 
that very striking-looking lady, with her em- 
phatic figure and superabundance of blonde 
hair, Madame Cyfveer. Certainly the two 
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women were singularly different Miss Cas- 
teen's flavour — so Hammond put it to himself 
— was as that of fresh-plucked fruit, with the 
dew still on it, out of some quiet, English, 
country garden. While Madame Cyfveer's 
flavour was as that of some very highly-scented 
confection from behind the plate-glass window 
of a Parisian boulevard, Hammond rejoiced in 
the catholicity of his own taste. He could 
relish both. This fruit was just a wee bit 
unripe, possibly ; there was hint of tartness 
about it But Hammond did not mind that 
It was refreshingly pure, native, wholesome^ 
He decided to take another bite at it — a good 
large one this time. 

"But after all. Miss Casteen," he said, "I 
think it is a little too bad of you to ignore me 
altogether, and go over in this wholesale way 
to the enemy. I flattered myself that I had 
put the case tellingly. I was counting, after 
this recital of my wrongs, on a word or two of 
compassion. But that's the way of the world — 
sympathy lavished, as usual, on those who have 
least need of it." 
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Hammond whirled the string of his eye-glass 
round his finger again. 

** Of course you're in love with love and lovers, 
like everybody else/' he said. 

Lydia's face was grave as she answered, and 
her clear eyes were very full of that look of 
patient expectation. 

** I have always supposed it must be very 
beautiful," she replied simply. 

Then she picked up her strip of primrose- 
coloured satin again. 

There was a pause. Hammond was silent ; 
he was touched. She was charming. But he 
fancied, if he waited, there might be a further 
revelation, and he was right. Impelled by that 
strange sense of inward excitement which the 
new sights and experiences of the last few days 
had bred in her, impelled, too, by a consequent 
longing for self-expression, Lydia added, after 
a minute : — 

"But I have no right to speak on the subject. 
I know nothing about it — except through books, 
of course." 

Hammond stared hard at her. Had he mis- 
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read Miss Casteen ? Was she, after all, though 
so demure, a very accomplished coquette ? In 
that case, he was quite equal to making her a 
florid speech, couched in terms of rather extra- 
vagant compliment ; he had a fine assortment 
of such wares on hand and available at the 
shortest notice. But, as he watched her bending 
•quietly over her needlework, he very speedily 
became convinced that she had spoken in good 
faith and in obedience to a movement of inward 
rectitude. He reflected that frequently the 
most innocent persons say the most surprising 
things ; and that conventional modesty and 
native modesty are by no means necessarily 
alike. For Hammond possessed in a fine degree 
the modern spirit of ingenious analysis ; and 
<:ould find a hundred and one reasons for the 
speech and action of even the most recent 
acquaintance. In the present case, I may add 
that his analysis was perfectly just. Lydia was 
very ignorant of the ways of the world and its 
doubtfully real standard of propriety in these 
matters. 

In a few seconds he had arrived at the con- 
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elusion that Miss Casteen's statement was one 
of the most deliciously piteous things he ever 
had listened to. It was not only that, here in 
person, he beheld one of the million and odd 
Englishwomen whom statistics prove to us to 
be superfluous, pre-ordained to be mateless — a 
prodigious collection of left-hand gloves, so ta 
speak, for whom it has not entered into the 
general economy to supply right-handed ones, 
and so complete the pair. Marriage was not, in 
his estimation, the summum bonum of existence. 
But love — that was quite another matter. And 
to say in plain terms that you know nothing 
about that most delectable condition, quietly, 
calmly, without a flush on the cheek, without, 
apparently, any strong sense of injury — and at 
nearly forty, too ! — a woman who had charming 
hair, who was still pretty, who once upon a time 
must have been very pretty — heaven help, us ! — 
as Hammond took in the idea in its complete- 
ness it positively appalled him. 

Love, love ! why, in some form or other — in 
acute forms it rather bored him, it must be 
owned — love was, in Hammond's opinion, the 
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calmly, without a flush on the cheek, without, 
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nearly forty, too ! — a woman who had charming 
hair, who was still pretty, who once upon a time 
must have been very pretty — heaven help us ! — 
as Hammond took in the idea in its complete- 
ness it positively appalled him. 

Love, love ! why, in some form or other — in 
acute forms it rather bored him, it must be 
owned — love was, in Hammond's opinion, the 
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but the very smallest modicum of r^^et to find 
that his friend Madam Cyfveer was not among 
the new arrivals. He felt he could quite well 
survive her absence for a day or two longer. 
For the emotional vacuum showed signs of 
filling. Antony Hammond was quite happy. 
He had discovered a new source of amusement 
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chapter: IV. . : .; 

• « • 

" In learning to be wise, 
Not only ye, poor babes, are over-wrought ; 

Scholars are also we, 

Our master Vanity, 

Worldly success our prize, 
•And in vain quibbles are we daily taught.** 

** And now, ipy dear Mrs, Denison, tell me-^ 
who IS your lady-in-waiting? " 

The speaker, Antony Hammond, sat very 
much at his ease on ^ wide, green, Vooden bench, 
with a. crimson cushiofl to it, sjtationed: upon 
the verandah of the hotel. ^ 

THe morning* was really superb.. The flat 
meadows and orchards, studded with single 
houses or picturesque hamlets, stretching away 
to. the base of the . wooded foot-hills- and the 
gigantic cliffs and crags that guard the entrance 
to the Lauterbrunnen Valley,' danced and 
glittered in fhe sunshiiiq after the: nigjit's rain. 

G 
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Hammond saw all this loveliness as on a long 
narrow canvas, framed above by the pinked 
edge of the yellow and brown awning, and 
below by the ironwork railing of the verandah^ 
wreathed with the clean semi-transparent leaves 
and vivid scarlet and orange flowers of climbing 
nasturtiums and canariensis. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the gentle- 
man in question was not an ascetic. He had 
no quarrel at all with his senses. He set a high 
value upon agreeable sights, sounds, and sensa- 
tions. He encouraged them to permeate and 
to possess him. There are lots of delightfut 
things in the world. Why meet them in an 
ungenerous spirit? Lend yourself a little to 
them ; offer yourself to them ; solicit them. 
Hammond obeyed the precepts of his owr> 
philosophy.. He offered himself Ungrudgingly 
to the influences of this delectable August 
morning. He did something more. He offered 
himsdf, also, to the thought of Lydia Casteen. 

Idle persons possess this great privilege — if 
they would only recognize and make use of it — 
that they are at liberty to take a leisurely, and 
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therefore truly artistic, view of their fellow- 
creatures. Hammond claimed this privilege in 
regard to his new acquaintance. Every land- 
scape, in his opinion, requires some human 
figure in the foreground to give it dramatic 
purpose and interest. Mentally, therefore, he 
placed the spare, modestly-dressed figure of 
Miss Casteen in the foreground of his picture 
of this resplendent summer morning. He per-f 
mitted his imagination to play freely around it, 
— around the lady's eyes, her age, her amazing 
little confession, her pretty hair. And he found 
the occupation a very edifying one. It enabled 
him to listfsn with praiseworthy equanimity to 
the confidences of Mrs. Denison, who, armed 
with a parasol, a very neat walking-stick, a 
large black fan, a half-knitted sock, and a book 
of sermons — for she had her moments of rather 
nervous piety, specially in the earlier and less 
social hours of the day— reposed in a rocking- 
chair at right angles to his bench. 

Hammond believed that there is a right and 
a wrong way of commencing every conversation. 
In conversing with Mrs. Denison, unquestion- 
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ably the. 'right way Of t>egihning /was to begin 
with the lady herself.' Sq he asked a few lead- 
ing questions;, and then listened, while she 
meandered, during a gopd ' Half-hour, through 
the vague; and devious ways of. her health, 
which she was, pleased to . suppos'e tad ;: of her 
establishment, both in town and country, which 
she Was pleased to suppose curiously difficult to 
manage ; pf her husband — the worthiest and 
mildest of advanced Liberals who ever did his 
be^t to scuttle the Ship of State, or cut the 
throat of the British Constitution — whom ishe 
petsistcntly tried to" represent, both to herself 
and Others, as a dark, Byronic, mysterious sort 
of character. Mrs. Denison had flourished and 
fattened on this trinity of small delusions for 
years. Hammond acquainted himself duly with 
tho last phase of therti. And then asked his 
question:— ! 

"Who is your lady-in-waiting ? " 

Mrs. Denison, in reply, laughed £L little, and 
bridled With that rather e^^aggerated assumption 
of girlisbness sometimes observable in childless 
won>en of middle ag^. . 
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*'My dear Mr. Hammond!" she protested. 
**,Lady-in-waiting! Why, 1 am quite devoted 
to her. She has been one of my very dearest 
frfends for years, She.is so good, arid excellent, 
and cleyer, don't you know! Arid that gives 
mp Such a feeling for^her;~for,' of course, I'm 
jiot the least clever myself, and so " . ' 

V Oh ! oh ! " interrupted Hammond, who held 
that shrewdness and folly were so subtly and 
inextricably welded together in his companion, 
that you were entirely and equally justified in 
regarding her as a goose or as a sage. 

Just now it was obviously the civil thing to 
regard her as the latter. 

** No, indeed I'm not," she said, looking- down 
at the fan, the sermons, arid the sock lying upon 
her J lap ;," and I never pretend to be. But I 
ddight in clever people, don't you know. And 
I always feel it ao wonderfully dear and sweet 
of a really superior woman like Lydia Casteen 
to care about me. Of course, you know, I 
feel I have so little to offer her in return in 
the way^ of conversation and all that sort (rf 
thing." 
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"Indeed," Hammond returned, with his best 
smile ; " I don't think you need be anxious on 
that score." 

" Really ? don't know ? How nice of you !'" 

Mrs. Denison crossed her feet on the little 
wooden stool in front of her, and patted the 
skirt of her black-and-white striped travelling- 
gown into place over them. Her clothes and 
appointments were all excellent, in what may 
be described as the English-country-house 
style. 

"Dear Lydia knows Latin and Greek and 
all sorts of dreadful, deep things," she con- 
tinued. " I ought to be dreadfully afraid of 
her ; and I never can quite understand why I'm 
not But she really is so sweet and nice ; and 
she never puts her learning forward. And then 
the Sultan " — for it was by this title, varied by 
that of " the Grand Lama," that Mrs. Denison 
elected to designate her spouse — "the Sultan, 
you know, likes her so much. She keeps him 
amused, don't you know. They talk about sta- 
tistics, about population, and political economy, 
and the poor-law, and finance, and other light 
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subjects of that kind that I don't in the least 
understand, I never could understand finance 
and that sort of thing. And it is such, a relief 
to feel the dear good Sultan has got somebody 
worthy of him to play about with, you know, 
and to walk with him. They're out walking 
somewhere now, in all this frightful heat. And 
I really can't walk, Mr. Hammond. It simply 
kills me. And that's* a thing I cannot get the 
Sultan to understand." 

Here Mrs. Denison sighed and leaned 
languidly back in her chair. 

Hammond regarded her in silence for a few 
seconds. He relished her keenly. She afforded 
him an abiding sense of satisfactioil. 

" Still, you know," he remarked presently, 
**you haven't answered my question. You 
haven't told me who she is.^' 

"Who she is? Oh, well, between ourselves" 
— Mrs. Denison sunk her voice a little and 
became confidential— "between ourselves, Mr. 
Hammond, she really is. So sweet, and you 
understand L am quite devoted to^ her— but she 
really isn't anybody, you know. Her father is 
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bur'rectof down in Midkndshire, at Bishops 
Marston — Layton is in Marston, in the parish, 
I mean..' And he really is the most wonderful 
old man, and the most perfect gentleman. And 
tremendously learned and distingiiished, and so 
pn, and—: — " . ^ 

''And nobody," put in Hammond. He really 
could not resist it . 

Mrs, Denison had a delicate red-and-brown 
complexion, and small, very bright, brown eyes; 
She was a comely and at the same time a well- 
bred looking woman. But she was -troubled 
with a curious fluttering motion of the eyelids, 
at moments, that gave a certain ambiguity to 

. • • • * 

the expression of her face; — an ambiguity, 
which, in a person of lower social, standing, 
would probably have been frankly described as 
deceitful. Mrs. Deriisbn was, in point of fact, 
very kind and very shifty. Her eyelids were 
slightly agitated nOw^ 

. ** Ah I you. think me terribly moniaine^ Mr. 
Hammond," 5he said. 

" I think you sufficiently a child of this 
world, my dear lady, to know accurately what 
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yon say ;ind why you say it," he returned. 
" No one in their senses will deny that there 
are distinctions and distinctions. The lady-in- 
waiting's father is distinguished in the school- 
masteriiig line, I suppose ? " 

*^No, not exactly. But he writes lots of 
books. That sweet Lydia always gives them 
to me ; and, of course, I never attempt to read 
them. They're far beyond me. But I always 
make my„ maid, Runciman, cut them privately, 
because I couldn't bear dear Lydia's feelings to 
beliurt. And then one can just put a paper- 
knife in somewhere and let them lie about on 
the table without being afraid of discoveries or 
revelations, don't you know." 

**Is that the way you treated my last poor 
little volume of poems?" Hammond asked 
smilingly. 

Mrs, Denisbn bridled. 

" Ah ! those delightful little poems ! '' she 
said. " But there were some of them I tried 
not to understand, you know. I'm afraid they 
were rather, rather naughty.' But Dr. Casteen, 
you know, as I was saying, he is writing some- 
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thing now, frightfully learned, about the Church 
and heresies." 

"Good gfracious! you doft't mean to siay he 
is Dr. Casteen, the historian ? " 

" Oh, how very interesting ! Then, you know 
him ? " the lady exclaimed. •* How very nice ! 
It's so odd, you know ; I never met anybody 
before who knew dear Dr. Casteen." 

Hammond was greatly edified by this last 
remark. He smiled most amiably as he 
replied : — 

" I am afraid I, like all your other acquaint- 
ances, can't claim the honour of knowing Dr. 
Casteen personally, Mrs. Denison. But he is 
well enough known by reputation, both in 
England and out of it. I suppose he Is about 
the greatest living authority in all questions of 
Church history." 

Hammond leant back on the green bench, and 
slowly whirled the string of his eye-gla$s round 
his forefinger. 

*'Aiid the lady-in-waiting is his daughter! 
Dear me !" he said. 

- "Yes; and she helps him in the sweetest 
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way/* Mrs, Denison went on. " He is the most 
delightful old man, you know — ^just like George 
Herbert, or Jeremy Taylor, or somebody of 
that sort " — here Mrs: Denison patted the 
volume of sermons — ^' so clever, and good, and 
so on. Fm sure I feel it quite an honour — as 
you say, don't you know— when he will come 
down out of the clouds and talk to a poor, 
ordinary, foolish creature like me. And he is 
so beautifully absorbed in his work, and Lydia 
is so utterly devoted to him. It really . is jtoo 
touching— just like something in a religious 
biography. And, dear old man, he is a perfect 
anchorite, or hermit, or whatever you call it, 
living there all alone away from everything 
interesting. So holy, don't you know ; and the 
most complete egotist, as those sort of people 
always are," 

For once Hammond laughed. 

"Ah! what is the matter? What have I 
said ? " exclaimed Mrs. Denison. 

" Nothing, nothing ; pray go on," Hammond 
answered. 

" And we discovered, a little while ago, that 
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that po£)r sweet Lydia hadn't' been away, for 
years. Arid so^ as she amuses the Grand Lama, 
and as we had to cooie abroad pn account of 
my wretched health, I insisted upon her coming 
too. Of course, it was a dreadful thing to drag 
her away from th^ anchorite and the heresies. 
I fancy the anchorite was rather cross. He 
sent me messages of acceptance quite dans le 
style devdy don't you know. And I gathered 
from Lydia's manner that there was something 
— just something; that Casteen/^r^ was a trifle 
fractious, in short. Of course I was very sorry, 
really quite unhappy about it. I should have 
given way, I think; but the Sultan was so 
determined. The Sultan quite, you know,, took 
the bit between his teeth. It was his idea from 
the first He said Lydia Casteen was being 
murdered, actually murdered, by . the dear 
Church and the heresies. So what could I 
do?" 

"Evidently, precisely, what you did," Ham- 
mond returned. 

« Yes — ^poor dear thing ! and she really is so 
touchingly grateful." 
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Mrs." Denison raised her fan, half opened it 
Her eyelids fluttered slightly, 

** How dods she strike you, Mr. Hammond ? ** 
she .asked confidentially. ** Very — don't yoit 
know, or' only rathdr-r-yoii know what I mean ? 
Her dre$i5 is — Is, shall I say, undeveloped ? " 

"She stfikes me as charming,'* he declared. 
**I like her straight up and down gowns, and 
her little air of primness." 

**"You don't think — I wouldn't say.it, of 
course, for the world to anybody but you-^but 
you don -t think $he looks very odd, then ? " Mrs, 
Denison sunk her voice almost to a whisper. 
** The Sultan never understands that sort of thing. 
He would; warlk about with a Hottentot .In her 
national costume;, if necessary, and never perceive 
that there wais anything peculiar in it, or see 
that people were staring. There is a side of 
the dear Sultan, you kn6w, that' is very guileless." 
. *^He is' the best fellow in the world!" Ham- 
mond exclaiifted, with conviction.. 

Mrs.^PeniSon's expression became "fextremely 
ambiguous. - • • . 

" Yes, isn't he ? " she said effiisively. " But 
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dear Lydia, you know, I waJs just mentioning, 
just asking — ^you remember ? ** 

A transitory feeling of disgust took possession 
of Hammond. He answered rather brutally. 

" She is a thorough lady. Any one of average 
intelligence and knowledge of the world can see 
that at a glance. She is not in the least likely 
to discredit you socially. There is something 
very attractive and distinct about her." 

Mrs. Denison settled her shoulders against 
the back of her rocking-chair with a movement 
of comfort, as of one relieved of a certain weight 
of anxiety. 

**That is exactly what I have always said 
myself, I am so glad you think so too, Mr. 
Hammond. I have always told every one that, 
though she lived out ;of the world, and might 
seem just a wee bit provincial, she was wonder- 
fully adaptive and receptive. She never pretends 
to be atifait of things she knows nothing about. 
That is such a blessing. There is nothing so 
vulgar as little assumptions of that kind." 

" Oh, decidedly she assumes nothing," Ham- 
itiond said, smiling. 
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"She really is so wonderfully good and 
devoted, and so on, don't you know," the lady 
murmured vaguely. " Ah, there they both are I 
Lydia 1 here, dearest ; we are here." 

Miss Casteen had just come up the steps. 
She turned quickly at the sound of her friend's 
voice, and walked along the verandah. 

Hammond quitted his bench, crossed to the 
other side> and stood leaning against one of the 
iron uprights, one hand in his pocket, the other 
dangling his eye-glass. The late conversation 
had deepened his interest in Miss Casteen. He 
watched her now with careful, though smiling, 
attention. And he observed that she moved 
unusually well, with a light even step and finely 
upright carriage. A fresh, soft colour was on 
her cheeks, and her clear eyes were bright. She 
looked barely thirty, Hammond felt that she 
made a very far from unpleasing foreground to 
his mental picture. What had most men been 
thinking of? It seemed to him almost incre- 
dible that this graceful person possessed no 
private chronicle of affairs of the heart I 

Lydia passed Antony Hammond without 
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speaking. She weitt straight up to Mrs. Denison, 
sat down beside her, and laid her hand' lightly 
upon the arm of the rocking-chair, 

"My dear, you look blooming, positively 
blooming ! " that lady exclaimed. " I hope the 
Grand Lama has been agreeable, and that you 
have had a nice walk in this dreadful heat." * 

Miss Casteen hesitated a moment. Her 
usually quiet face was eloquent with emotion 
that she found it alike difficult to control or to 
express. 

" Oh, it has been so beautiful ! " she said at 
last, looking full at Mrs; Denison. '*And I 
have been divinely happy. It seems almost 
too much, almost wrong. How can I ever thank 
you enough for having brought me here ? " * 

The elder lady patted the back of her hand 
as it rested on the arm of the chair. 

" You dear, sweet, enthusiastic thing 1 " ; she 
said. " Really this little journey seems to be 
a success, quite a success. Ah, and here i^ the 
Sultan! Well, Albert,* where have you been? 
Lydia seems absolutely entranced with her 
walk;' 
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Mr. Denison nodded to Hammond, and then 
dragged up the nearest chair, making a power- 

m 

ful scraping of its front legs upon the flagged 
floor of the verandah, and thereby causing his 
wife's eyelids to flutter considerably. 

He was a tall, lean man, whose limbs appeared 
to be but loosely hitched together. He had 
mild blue eyes, and a sparse sandy beard. He 
wore a flannel shirt ; and a turned-down collar, 
exposing a long length of skinny throat ; and a 
rough light suit, that hung upon, rather than 
fitted, his person. He also wore a brilliantly 
red necktie arranged' in a sailor's knot. His 
voice was monotonous, yet remonstrative. He 
was several years younger than his wife. 

Veracity further compels me to add that he 
had a most notable incapacity for sitting still. 
Among the diseases described by mediaeval 
writers is the peculiarly objectionable one of the 
removal of the spinal-cord by devils, and the 
insertion of a serpent in its place. Had Mr. 
Denison been unfortunate enough to occupy a 
position upon this planet during the rather 
gloomy Ages of Faith, instead of in the clear 

H 
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Boonday of our beloved nineteenth century, 
Kis ceaseless wrigglings might very well have 
justified the supposition that he was the victim 
of some such satanic surgical operation. 

"The time is understated in Baedeker," he 
said, fixing his mild eyes sadly upon the left- 
liand rocker of his wife's chair. " Miss Casteen 
is a capital walker ; but it took us at least 
seven minutes over the time mentioned to reach 
Gsteigwylcr. It's — cr — perfectly abominable to 
make mistakes of that kind. I shall write to 
the editor about it." 

** The dear Sultan is always writing to some- 
body to correct something, you know," Mrs. 
Denison said under her breath, patting Lydia's 
hand again and looking absently at Hammond. 

**The very raison (fitre of a guide-book is 
to give accurate information. All statements 
of time should be — er — regulated by that madis 
by the average pedestrian. 

The speaker twisted round violently upon 
Jbis chair. 

" You agree, don't you now, Hammond ? " 
lie said "We're altogether in the hands of 
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:these guide-book people, you see, and they 
ought to be careful. It is a public duty. I 
always feel bound to write, at once, and correct 
any error of this kind. Most people hang 
back in a reprehensible manner about making 
corrections. They are shockingly unpublic- 
spirited about it. And that really is very wrong, 
very — er — wrong indeed. Upon my word, it 
seems to me positively little short of wicked, if 
you have the opportunity of testing a statement 
and you find it incorrect, not to mention the 
fact in the proper quarter. If you possess 
.-superior information, I hold it is morally wrong 
not to communicate it, for the benefit of society. 
You feel that too, Hammond, now don't 
you?'' 

Antony Hammond looked rather hard at Miss 
•Casteen. But she seemed absorbed in her own 
thoughts and provokingly indifferent to him, as 
she sat gazing out, over the vivid nasturtium 
blossoms, at the gay movement of the crowded 
•roadway and promenade, and at the open country, 
stretching away to the blue flanks of the great 
smountains beyond. 
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"That entirely depends upon the nature of 
my superior information," Hammond answered, 
smiling. " Sometimes I have the good fortune 
to become the possessor of a bit of knowledge 
that really is too precious to part with. I am 
not such a radical as you, Denison. I have a 
prodigious respect for the rights of private 
property, particularly when the property happens 
to be my own. My good aunt, Mrs. Cumber- 
batch, brought me up upon a highly-desirable 
little French book, which informed confiding 
infancy that — ' tm bonlieiir paring^ double deprtx' 
I very, very soon discovered that to be a positive, 
if a pious, fraud. And I have never seen any 
reason to change my opinion. To communicate 
a truth is simply to make your inferior your 
equal. Keep it to yourself, my dear fellow, 
glory in the ignorance of others. That's the 
paying thing to do." 

As comment Mr. Denison wriggled badly. 
In early youth he had sat down, with great 
seriousness of purpose, to the moral banquet of 
life. At over forty he continued sitting hard. 
Time had not modified his rather gluttonous 
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sippetite for reform. He had no notion of merely 
playing with his knife and fork. 

" I — er — I'm sorry," he said, in a tone of 
mournful remonstrance. " I can't feel with you 
there, Hammond. I can't think that is right. 
Accuracy is everything. Ignorance or. mistaken 
views may be so utterly disastrous — pernicious 
they invariably are — that even in minor matters 
we all ought to feel it incumbent upon us to 
share every scrap and — er — in fact — shred of 
truth." 

"The dear Sultan is so wonderfully con- 
scientious, don't you know," his wife murmured 
with her most ambiguous expression of face. 

Hammond moved into the middle of the 
verandah, and stood in front of Lydia, whirling 
his eye-glass. 

" I am delighted to hear it, for everybody is 
not conscientious. Miss Casteen, for instance, 
is very far from conscientious." 

Hammond threw a good deal of emphasis 
into his tone, causing Lydia to look up at him 
in quick surprise. 

« Why," she said, " what have I '' 
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But here Mr. Denison broke in. It was not 
among that gentleman's m^y excellences that 
he appreciated the nature of a joke. 

"There I can't agree with you, Hammond,*'^ 
he said. " You are grossly mistaken. If Miss 
Casteen will pardon my saying so, she is — er — 
Fm sure, pre-eminently distinguished for the 
possession of that particular virtue." 
, " Then Miss Casteen is giving that particular 
virtue a holiday," Hammond rejoined, while 
Lydia turned from one speaker to the other with 
a very engaging little air of embarrassment. 
" She is under a heavy obligation to me, which,. 
I regret to say, she hasn't made the very smallest 
attempt to acknowledge. And I had been 
counting upon the acknowledgment. ' We live 
by admiration, hope, and love,' the poet says, 
you know, Miss Casteen ; and I have been 
subsisting on hope ever since I got up this 
morning and saw that it was fine — hope of a 
charming exhibition of gratitude. It hasn't 
come. Isn't that a little too bad ? I engaged to 
provide you with good weather. I have kept 
my engagement royally. Where are the thanks ? '* 
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We liave already said that the experiences of 
her foreign journey somewhat affected Lydia*s 
mental atmosphere, — ^that she was conscious 
of making acquaintance not only with new 
countries, but with a new self: — a self young; 
hopeful, almost dangerously capable of enjoy- 
menL It was this new self which had made the 
confession that so startled Hammond yesterday^ 
It was the new self that answered him in smiliag; 
gentle gaiety now. 

"I fancy thanks are not likely to be vcfy 
much valued that are given so readily. If yo« 
want them, you must do a little more to vvw 
them." 

Lydia got up. There was a kind of exultatio« 
in the expression of her clear eyes. 

" Provide us with four or five such enchanting 
days as this," she said ; " and then, I think, yon 
will not have reason to accuse me of being 
thankless or ungrateful." 

" Oh ! you are greedy, you're greedy," he saidL 

Mrs. Denison had witnessed this small passage 
of arms, with attention. Now, after a slight 
struggle and lurch, she arose from the rocking- 
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chair, scattering the fan, the sock, and the 
sermons, to right and left. 

" It must be luncheon time," she said. " Ah, 
my book, yes — a thousand thanks, Mr. Ham- 
mond. My dear Albert, do take care — don't 
tread on my knitting. Lydia, dearest, you 
must want to take off your hat." 

Mrs. Denison hesitated slightly.^ 

" If we drive this afternoon, you will come too, 
Mr. Hammond, won't you ? " 

Hammond expressed the most entire readi- 
ness to drive. 

Then the lady moved away down the 
verandah, accompanied by her husband, — whose 
shins, owing to his habit of talking continuously 
with his head in the air and never looking 
where he was going, came freely and violently 
in contact with sundry and manifold chairs, and 
benches, and tables. 

Lydia stood, for a little while, gazing at the 
great snow mountains from under the edge of 
the brown and yellow awning, and Hammond 
permitted himself to take up his station beside 
her. 
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" Joking apart, this is most inspiringly lovely/* 
he remarked presently. 

" Yes, yes — I know." 

Then she turned her back on tlie view with a 
curiously decided movement. 

"I fear you are right," she said softly and 
even sadly. " It is all so pleasant. It makes 
one selfish. I am afraid I am greedy." 

"No, no, you are not," he cried. "You are 
not a bit greedy. It was idiotic of me to use 
the word. You are only making up for a long 
period of abstinence. Miss Casteen. You have 
been half starved. I have had a chat with our 
friend Mrs. Denison. I know all about it now." 

Lydia drew herself up. 

" You are labouring under some misapprehen- 
sion," she said rather coldly. 

Hammond watched Lydia till she passed in 
at the open doorway. Then he leaned both 
elbows on the rail of the verandah, and began 
pulling absently at a spray of canariensis. 

"She is very much too good by half," he 
thought. "And that historical old father 
bullies her, works her, represses her. She 
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doesn't see it, and that is irritating. She shall 
come to see it. There are several things I feel 
it incumbent upon me — as Denison would say — 
to explain to Miss Casteen." 
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CHAPTER V. 

" . • • lliomme ob^t ^ son temperament aussi fatalcment que 
Fanimal obeit k son instinct.'* 

The hymn informs us that^ — " Satan finds some 
mischief still for idle hands to do." And so it 
may have been owing to the fine field which his- 
permanent idleness presented to evil powers in 
search of a career, that Antony Hammond 
proceeded to devote himself to the enlighten- 
ment of Miss Casteen. 

He did not, however, carry out this doubt- 
fully beneficent process without some checks, 
some moments of difficulty and anxiety. To 
begin with, there was the chance of the arrival 
of Madame Cyfveer ; and Hammond was well 
aware that the Denisons and Miss Casteen 
would amalgamate with that lady just about as 
comfortably as water with fire. He was con- 
vinced that there would be a prodigious hissing 
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and sputtering if they came in contact. For 
Madame Cyfveer, he owned, belonged to quite 
a different natural order to these good people. 
Her present gowns came from Worth. Her 
present husband came from Holland — or rather 
remained in that nice, little country of red 
roofs, canals, and windmills; this predilection 
for home appearing to his distinguished-looking 
wife about the happiest trait in his otherwise 
monotonous character. Her former husband, 
by name Muirhead, had been an English artist 
of some notoriety during the early days of the 
aesthetic movement. Mrs. Muirhead was among 
the first of our countrywomen who draped 
rather than dressed themselves. She possessed 
an immense amount of fair hair, large light-grey 
eyes with rather regrettably pale eye-lashes, and 
an enviably white skin. Not the dirtiest blues, 
or most unwholesome and fungoid of greens, 
could mar the purity of her complexion. She 
was precious in the sight of many enthusiasts 
— Antony Hammond among them — as a 
triumphantly effective advertisement of deco- 
rative art 
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But it was later, during the conjugal interreg- 
num between the decease of Muirhead and 
annexation of Cyfveer, that Hammond's friend- 
ship for the lady blossomed most freely. With 
both of them it was a period of transition. 
Both had cooled somewhat in the cause of 
aestheticism. Mrs. Muirhead's figure became 
gradually more mundane, its contours more 
emphatic ; a delicate blush gradually invaded 
her cheeks. Hammond had no doubt that she 
was handsomer than ever ; while she, on her 
part, had no doubt that this pleasant man's- 
friendship was on the eve of passing into a still 
tenderer relation. But Hammond had a fine 
talent for backing out. He perceived, just in 
time, that he had come perilously near marrying^ 
this very effective woman ; and it occurred to- 
him that as a constant companion she might 
prove rather too highly flavoured and substantial 
a blessing. 

So he travelled for a winter on the Continent 
Mrs. Muirhead sold her small house in Ken-^ 
sington and what remained to her of her late 
husband's pictures. They did not produce a 
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very large sum — the public fancy, like that of 
the lady herself, having taken a turn in another 
•direction. And she, too, started on her travels. 
TJut she got no further than Amsterdam, for the 
old merchant, M. Cyfveer's bid was a heavy one. 
It was commonly reported that his yearly in- 
come ran into six figures ; and the glitter of so 
much gold proved somewhat dazzling to Mrs. 
Muirhead's large light-grey eyes. For two or 
three years Hammond heard very little of her. 
Then, about six months before the time our 
narrative opens, she began to write to him again. 
The correspondence ended in her announcement 
of a visit to Interlaken. 

Hammond, with an agreeable consciousness 
of the heavy solid Dutch husband in the back- 
ground, was more than willing a meeting should 
take place. It was no longer dangerous ; it 
might prove entertaining. He imagined that 
Madame Cyfveer had enlarged her borders con- 
siderably in knowledge of the world, since the 
days of " intenseness " down in Kiensington. 
He looked forward to conversations of an inti- 
mately interesting nature. But the appearance 
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of that wholly innocent marplot, Lydia Casteen, 
had made the wind veer to another quarter. 
And it was with a sensation of entire resignation 
that, about four days after the Denisons* arrival, 
he received a letter from Madame Cyfveer — 
smelling inordinately of champaka — and an- 
nouncing that a bad cold, — summer colds are 
always so detestably difficult to get rid of, — held 
her captive at the Hdtel du Nordy Cologne. 
Hammond wrote back full of regrets and en- 
treaties that she would on no account run any 
risk of renewing her cold by travelling too soon. 
Then he turned his undivided attention to the 
enlightenment of Miss Casteen. 

For that lady's own confession, and Mrs. 
Denison's graphic, though somewhat disjointed, 
sketch of her home, her father, and her occupa- 
tions, had filled him with the liveliest desire, as 
we are already aware, to protest. And, as he 
came to know Lydia better, that desire only 
increased in volume and vivacity. The thought 
of this woman dedicating the last lingering 
brightness of her youth to the unearthing of 
mouldy old-world heresies, to digging and 
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delving among musty records of virulent theo- 
logic hatreds, delusions, abuses, in company 
with a stuffy — Hammond had constructed Dr. 
Casteen in mental effigy, and was convinced 
that that distinguished man of letters was 
abominably stuffy — self-absorbed, old historian, 
seemed to him abundantly pathetic. 

Hammond— for him — felt quite strongly. He 
was, indeed, at first a good deal diverted at 
the intensity of his own feeling, and perhaps 
a trifle proud of it at the same time, for there 
was invariably a degree of complexity in Antony 
Hammond's emotions. But to prevent the 
generation of any agitating amount of fervour, 
he delivered himself of a couple of highly 
ingenious sonnets, in the thirteenth century 
Italian manner, entitled respectively, "Love- 
apathy," and " Love-blindness." They attracted 
a good deal of attention about eighteen months 
later in the pages of a well-known magazine ; 
and would, I imagine, have caused unmitigated 
astonishment and even a measure of disgust to- 
the lady whose charms inspired them, had she 
ever read them and learnt their history. 
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Finally he set to work to make himself prac- 
tically agreeable to Miss Casteen. He laid 
himself out to please her ; and, perhaps unfortu- 
nately, he succeeded very well. I do not wish 
to depreciate Hammond or present him to the 
reader from an antagonistic standpoint ; for he 
had many excellent qualities, and was always 
remarkably good company. But I must frankly 
admit he was playing a game he had very fre- 
quently played before. In fairness it must be 
added though, that, as the days went on, he 
became unconscious, except at isolated moments, 
that it was a game at all. The very charm of 
the proceeding consisted in a growing conviction 
of his own sincerity. Now at last he had found 
the woman of all women. Now at last his heart 
was truly touched. 

Little Janie Hammond, up in the mountains 
along with her aunt and muscular Assistant 
School Inspector, received several long letters 
from her brother, at this period, which caused 
her both to laugh and to cry. For they appeared 
to her really beautiful letters. Antony was 
^evidently in a fair way, at last, to graduate 

1 
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eflfectually in the tender passion ; was beginning- 
to acquire an experimental esoteric knowledge 
of it — was beginning to understand even those 
high abnormal and mysterious feelings which a 
good, pretty, plump, and perfectly ordinary, 
young English girl may entertain towards a 
sandy-haired member of the Alpine Club, whose 
respectability is as unimpeachable as his boot- 
soles ! 

Nice, little Janie Hammond became quite 
pious over these famous epistles, and studiously 
avoided remembering that she had ever received 
any of a like nature and purport before. Her 
sympathy, as is the way with generous-minded 
women, not content with the present, took a 
leap forward and expended itself upon visions 
of a marrying and settling second only in. 
interest to her own. She frequently exhaled 
her affectionate heart in blessings upon very- 
blotty foreign paper, by means of a pen, that 
should, if justice be not an utter fiction, have 
been superannuated with a good service pension: 
very long ago. 

"She really is the best little soul going,.'*^ 
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Hammond said to himself, not without passing 
embarrassment, as he perused these artless 
prophetic effusions. " Her husband will have a 
precious easy time of it. But, all the same, she 
is * a little too previous.' We haven't got quite 
as far as all that yet." 

Mrs. Denison, indirectly, did somewhat to 
promote the increasing intimacy between Ham- 
mond and Lydia, by absenting herself a good 
deal from their society and from that of her 
husband. For, as luck would have it, she 
happened at the beginning of the second week 
of their stay at Interlaken to run across a 
certain Lady Louisa Barking, n^e Quayle — a 
daughter of Lord Fallowfeild's and wife of the 
senior partner in the well-known banking firm 
of " Barking Brothers and Barking." Even the 
lesser lights of the aristocratic heaven exercised 
a strange fascination over the mind of Mrs. 
Denison, causing her to hover, moth-like, about 
the dubious brightness of their shining. She 
therefore devoted herself to Lady Louisa, who, 
as she informed both Hammond and Miss 
Casteen, on many occasions, was one of her 
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"very greatest friends.*' Adding one day, 
confidentially, when alone with the former : — 

" You know, she really is the most delightful 
person. And she has always been so wise and 
full of tact ; and has managed to keep herself 
so wonderfully clear of the Barkings. They are 
rather, rather nouveaux riches^ don't you know. 
And everybody said dear old Lord Fallowfeild 
didn't at all care about it ; but, you see, with 
the eldest son, Shotover's racing debts, and all 
those rows and rows of younger children, he felt 
somebody must do something; and so dear Lady 
Louisa came forward in her sweet noble way." 

"And swallowed the house in Lombard Street 
whole ! " said Hammond. " Yes, it undoubtedly 
was an heroic action on her part" 

Mrs. Denison's eyelids became slightly 
agitated. 

" Of course she feels it. I can see that from 
little things she says now and then, you know. 
I don't suppose people who are not born in that 
sort of position can quite realize all that a 
person like dear Lady Louisa does go through 
under such circumstances." 
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"Possibly not," Hammond replied, with his 
-most benignly entertained smile. 

"That sort of family feeling is really so 
beautiful," Mrs. Denison added. " But it's one 
of the things that dear good Sultan never seems 
quite to appreciate, somehow." 

It was among the results of the self-sacrificing 
and high-minded Lady Louisas advent that 
Miss Casteen no longer found her presence at 
all indispensable to her patroness. It is even 
conceivable that she might have felt herself 
somewhat neglected, had it not been for the 
growing attentions of Antony Hammond. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" 'Tis an awkward thing to play with souls, 
And matter enough to save one's own : 
Yet think of my friend, and the burning coals 
He played with for bits of stone I *' 

The casino at Interlaken is not magnificent, but 
it is amusing; particularly in the evening. — In 
brilliant relief against the surrounding and over- 
arching darkness, a semicircle of fantastic, gaily- 
•coloured, wooden buildings ; running along the 
front of them a wide open gallery crowded with 
moving figures ; halfway from the centre, on 
•either side, a flight of low stone steps leading 
down on to a gravelled parterre^ that fills up the 
•space enclosed on three sides by the building, 
and is thickly set with iron-topped tables sur- 
rounded with iron chairs ; in front a stone 
balustrade, banked up with geraniums, foliage 
plants, and pomegranates in large pots, whose 
flowers show like tongues of living flame 
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•amongst their shining leaves. — All this in a 
blaze of light Then an intervening broad, 
straight space of dimness, also peopled with 
moving figures ; in the middle of it and facing 
the buildings and parterre^ a vividly illuminated 
-wooden cave, wherein a company of stout 
Germans — in the national costume of overcoat 
and woollen comforter — handling gleaming in- 
struments, discourse sweet music in response to 
the conducting of an energetic silhouette, whose 
back is lamentably suggestive of that of a large 
blackbectle. 

In the gallery, and seated in the chairs on tlie 
parterre^ a, for the most part, silent multitude, — 
Latin, Anglo-Saxon, and Teutonic — consuming 
a little coffee and a vast amount of bottled beer. 
Stepping about from one table to another, bare- 
headed maidens, of very varying degrees of 
beauty, arrayed in the quaint Bernese costume — 
Avhite-winged sleeves and black velvet bodices, 
with dangling silver chains crossing the chest 
and fastened with filigree marguerites on either 
shoulder ; straight black skirts, just touching 
the ground all round ,' and wide silk aproD.s, on 
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the coloured surface of which the lamplight 
shivers as the wearers of them move. On 
either hand the orchestral cave, darkness again ; 
through which in the foreground loom masses 
of foliage, but which further off deepens, and 
broadens, and spreads upward, and over, and 
around, closing in this frivolous little island of 
life, and light, and sound, and gaiety as with 
a sea of impenetrable gloom. 

The above scene, as the August days went 
by, became very familiar to Lydia Casteen. At 
first she had been slightly shocked by it. For 
her admirable ignorance included an ignorance 
of most places of public entertainment ; and 
she had 'gone through something of a struggle 
to overcome a modest shrinking and a vague 
fear that she was guilty of doing what was 
"very fast," before she could sit at her ease 
beside an iron-topped table among so many 
unknown human creatures, listening to the con- 
versation of Hammond and Mr. Denison — the 
latter gentleman's wife found the casino too 
plebeian, and preferred the aristocratic privacy 
of Lady Louisa Barking's sitting-room, — or to 
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the strangely beguiling strains of Weber^ 
Wagner, Mozart, and other members of the 
goodly company of musical immortals, poured 
forth by the band. 

In addition to more innocent forms of amuse* 
ment, it is possible to lose or win — usually the 
former — quite a tidy little sum of money nightly 
at the Interlaken casinOy over a mechanical pas- 
time, commonly known as Petit s Chevaux. A 
bell tinkles, and sportive spirits in most un- 
sportsmanlike garments, troop from all quarters 
towards the left-hand end of the semicircle of 
gingerbread-like buildings. The croupier^ sleek, 
bald-headed, astute, indifferent, hands about an 
instrument resembling a small warming-pan, gar- 
nished round the edge with coloured tickets and 
soon filled with stakes. A smart click, and the 
absurd little horses glide round and round the 
circle of their green cloth racecourse with start- 
ling velocity for about a minute and a half. 
Then the pace slackens. They are pretty well 
spent. One or two of them put on a minute 
spurt. But soon all become exhausted, and 
ever more exhausted, little horses ; till each in 
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turn comes to the place called stop — happy if 
the place in question should bear any near 
relation to the winning-post. 

It is — if the vulgarism may be forgiven us — 
a feeble, little gamble. But such as it is, it 
•exercised a positive spell over Mr. Denison. 
Let mc hasten to add that it was out of no 
spirit of covetousness, but rather out of an 
earnest spirit of reform, that, almost nightly, he 
attended this miniature race meeting, dropping 
a franc, from time to time, into the croupier's 
warming-pan to justify his continued occupation 
of a scat in the front row of the grand stand. 
For this mild and virtuous gentleman had really 
a terrible nose for abuses. He would smell 
one out in the apparently purest and most 
salubrious atmosphere. Once on the scent, 
there was no rest for his soul till the said abuse 
%vas run to earth, hauled out, and exposed. 

In the present case he could not decide how 
far the little horses were individually under the 
control of their exhibitor, how far the winning 
was a matter of honest and unadulterated 
chance. 
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The immediate consequence of this small 
mania was that it secured to Hammond the 
opportunity of some very interesting interviews 
with Miss Casteen — interviews seasoned with 
that peculiarly personal note which can hardly 
fail to be sounded, when a man and woman 
find themselves together surrounded by a non- 
English speaking crowd. 

One evening — it was a Tuesday, and Lydia 
had been at Interlaken just upon a fortnight — 
Mr. Denison was startled, in the midst of a 
fiery denunciation of the palpable iniquity of 
certain public utterances of a distinguished 
member of the Conservative party, by the 
seductive tinkle of the croupiet^s little bell. He 
arose and incontinently fled ; his loosely made 
person wriggling itself between, or precipitating 
itself upon, intervening obstacles, animate and 
inanimate, [and flinging itself up the flight of 
steps in the direction of the little gambling 
purgatory — we really cannot dignify it by the 
technical and more infernal appellation — driven 
headlong by the gadfly of discovery, public 
denunciation, and eventual reform. 
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Hammond, left sitting peacefully at a small 
table beside Miss Casteen, sipping his coffee and 
cognac^ contemplated the gymnastic violences 
of his friend in growing amusement. Then he 
set down his cup, and addressed his companion. 

" What a queer creature he is ! If I had to 
define Denison, I should say he was one-fourth 
angel, and three- fourths unmitigated bore." 

Miss Casteen had also witnessed the flight 
of the ardent abuse-hunter with entertainment. 
She smiled as she answered :— 

" But he is wonderfully kind." 

" Oh yes ! The angelic element is constant, 
though limited. You can depend upon it. That 
is where he is so greatly superior to his wife." 

Lydia's smile faded. She looked slightly 
pained. 

A few days earlier she would probably have 
entered a severe protest against this assertion ; 
but she was beginning, almost unconsciously, to 
allow Hammond a good deal of latitude in criti- 
cism, just as she allowed him a good deal of 
license in the use of tobacco. She had been 
brought up to abhor smoking, but the scent of 
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his Cigarettes was by no means odious to her. 
One by one, indeed, quite a number of small 
prejudices were slipping away from I-ydia Cas- 
teen. The category of the forbidden and the 
feared was growing shorter and shorter. She 
was dimly aware that Hammond was intimately 
connected, somehow, with this shrinking process. 
It was not disagreeable to her that he should 
be so. Lydia, as we know, had a remarkable 
power of faith in, and submission to, others. 
Was it very strange, then — to put it on no more 
sentimental grounds — that she should, just now, 
when awaking to a sense of the largeness of 
the possibilities of life and the smallness of her 
own experience, listen with increasing deference 
to the utterances of the pleasantest and most 
modern-minded man she had ever met ? 

And so it came about that when Hammond 
preferred his accusation against Mrs. Denison, 
Lydia, instead of bustling up in that lady's 
defence, looked at him rather anxiously, and 
then said, gently : — 

"I wish, pfease, you would not say that 
before me." 
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" Oh, well ! my dear Miss Casteen ; but is she 
dependable now?" Hammond inquired argu- 
mentatively. "Since the advent of the man 
with the gold ring, in the form of Lady Louisa 
Barking, are not such small deer as ourselves 
quite at a discount ? Personally, Heaven knows, 
I bear no malice. I am rather relieved. But 
relief does not extinguish my power of observa- 
tion, you know." 

" I do not like Lady Louisa Barking," Lydia 
said with some dignity. 

"Of course you don't. She is one of those 
semi-smart people who are possessed of a large 
leaven of a specially irritating kind of vulgarity. 
But look at our dear Mrs. Denison— does she 
dislike it ? Not a bit. She revels in it — simply 
revels." 

Lydia was silent for a little while. Presently 
she rejoined quietly : — 

" I think we had better not discuss Mrs. Deni- 
son. It is not quite right for me to do so. But 
for her, I should not have come abroad. In 
bringing me, she did me an incalculable kind* 
ness." 
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"And provided herself with a dch'ghtful 
travelling companion at the same time," put ia 
Hammond. " Mrs. Denison*s charity appears 
to me pre-eminently of the description which 
begins at home, Miss Castecn. For we all know 
she is wofully bored at being alone with her 
husband." 

Hammond pushed the tray bearing his cofifee-^ 
cup and petit verre on to the middle of the little 
table, and busied himself with selecting a cigar- 
ette out of his case and lighting it. " I knowr 
you don*t mind,*' he observed parenthetically. 
Then he returned to the former subject of his 
discourse. 

" Upon my word, it appears to me, Miss Cas- 
teen, the kindness was quite calculable, not \,o 
say calculated. Just look at the way you have- 
been allowed to waste your time here ! What 
have you seen? Where have you been to?' 
Why, with some of the finest scenery in Switzer- 
land within comparatively easy reach, you have 
been permitted to tire yourself by tramping 
along the very dustiest roads, — Denison actings 
as ' running lecturer ' all the way, and delivering^ 
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himself of wcarisomeness extraordinary on the 
subject of Ireland or the poor law. Or, worse 
still, you have been taken for dottlely little 
drives of a peculiarly fruitless nature, with the 
great Barking in the seat of honour, waving 
the banner of the house of Fallowfeild to the 
entire obscuring of any view of the mountains 
you might have happened to catch in passing." 

Hammond perpetrated this fine piece of vica- 
rious grumbling in a tone of absolute good- 
temper — for he had a faculty of being slightly 
abusive in fact, without in the least losing his air 
•of invincible amiability. 

Still his words were distressing to Lydia. She 
leant forward, and stretched out" her hand, half- 
way across the little table, as though wanting to 
stop him. Her eyes had a charming softness of 
appeal in them, as she said : — 

" Ah, don't spoil what has made me so very 
happy by picking it all to pieces ! " 

Lydia drew back her hand, still leaning a 
little forward, and looked away in the direction 
of the orchestral cave, where the performers 
^vere tuning up their instruments after an 
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interval of leg-stretching and refreshment, before 
commencing the second half of the programme. 

" Surely it is ungracious," she went on,. " to 
fix one's attention on little, perhaps unavoidable, 
failures and lapses in somebody's conduct to- 
wards one? If one looks at almost anything 
as a whole it has merit and beauty of its own ; 
but if you focus your eyes so as to get an 
accurate view of all the spots, and blemishes, 
and imperfections, of course you cease to see 
the whole and the beauty it possesses. There 
is always the large view, the large way — don't 
you think so — of looking at every event, at 
every character — and the small one ? " 

She hesitated, and then turned to Hammond 
with a charming, half-deprecating playfulness. 

"Isn't there something just a little mean in 
taking the smaller one? Don't try, Mr. 
Hammond, to make me dissatisfied either with 
my friends or my holiday. If I was called 
home to my quiet life in England again to- 
morrow, the memory of this fortnight would 
always remain by me as " 

Lydia left her sentence unfinished. 

K 
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"You who have seen so much cannot quite 
measure all that this fortnight has been to me. 
The sort of glamour there has been over it — 
the change, the beautiful scenery, the new 
thoughts and ideas, the — freedom," she added, 
very gently. 

" God forbid that I should spoil it ! '' Ham- 
mond said quickly. 

He had ceased to be merely amused. He 
was moved by very genuine admiration. This 
woman seemed to him deeply attractive in her 
quiet gratitude, her unselfishness, her gracious 
delicacy of thought and feeling. He looked 
full into her eyes ; and then, in obedience to a 
sudden impulse, asked her : — 

"Have I helped, in any way, to make the 
fortnight pass pleasantly, Miss Casteen? I can't 
tell you how glad I should be to have reason 
to believe that I had contributed my mite, at 
all events." 

Lydia looked back at him with her perfectly 
candid gaze. She was smiling. But Hammond 
fancied her lips quivered a little as she tried 
to answer him. 
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Just then the clarionets, bassoons, and horns 
gave out the grave opening bars of the overture 
to the Tannhauser, Miss Casteen shook her 
head, still smiling, as though the words she 
wished to speak were impossible of utterance. 
She leaned back in her chair and let her hands 
-drop in her lap. 

" Ah ! listen," she said. 

But Antony Hammond was a good deal 
imore interested in his companion than in the 
>un folding of the purpose of Wagner's great 
x)pera. And so, as the strings — the tenors and 
•violoncellos — took up the sobbing cry of aspira- 
tion and half-defeated endeavour, rising, in the 
pathos of its questioning and pleading, till it 
-culminates in the wailing heartrending sweet- 
>ness of the violin passage, Hammond watched 
Miss Casteen. 

The light of the lamps fell full and searchingly 
«pon her face, her quiet little bonnet, her slim 
maidenly black figure. She sat very still; it 
:seemed to him she had grown unusually pale. 
Her head was raised and her mouth slightly 
open. The music evidently exercised a strong, 
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almost painful, fascination over her. And» 
while the white-sleeved maidens moved silently 
to and fro amid the throng, while corks popped, 
and coin chinked, and lusty, benevolent-looking, 
romantic-souled Germans grunted a most un- 
romantic approval both of the progression of 
sweet sounds and of the beer, Lydia gazed 
away over the crowded parterre immediately 
before her, and the white stone balustrade and 
bank of foliage — brilliant with geranium and 
pomegranate blossoms— out into the heavy 
brooding darkness beyond. 

And in that darkness, as the harmonies grew 
fuller, richer, more imperious, mounting up and 
up, till the clamorous thunder of them breaks 
suddenly — as in a shower of fiery rain — in to 
the tripping, bewildering, evil delights of the 
Venus music, upon the violins, — the resonant 
masculine tones of the wind-instruments mean- 
while once more taking up the solemn, flesh- 
and-devil^defying tramp of the Pilgrims' Chorus, 
— Lydia seemed to see, as in a vision, the 
possibility of her being called on, at no very 
far-distant date, to make a great moral choice. 
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For she was aware of the claims of a being, 
sad striving, urgent, in a way tempted and 
grievously tormented as Tannhatiser himself. 
A lean, bowed, old man — the slave, it is true, 
of no carnal, ignoble passion, yet the slave of 
passion all the same ; a man worn and strained 
by unremitting labour; a miser of time, lest 
any moment of any of the brief measure of 
days yet remaining to him should be wasted 
as it passed ; lonely and unloving, shut away 
by his own will and determined choice from all 
tenderness of sympathy; consumed by a ter- 
rible intellectual greed ; cut off, as by a wall 
of ice, from the kindly and yet chastening 
influences of common human service and 
fellowship. The picture was a sufficiently 
painful one. Lydia's heart cried out against 
her father's cold apartness — against the barren 
and joyless existence to which he had con- 
demned himself, and, in a degree, had con- 
demned her also. 

And yet she pitied him — pitied him, indeed, 
with a depth of compassion such as she had 
never felt before. He lost so much — and there 
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she paused, in quick dismay and inward shrink- 
ing. For what, after all, had she found, in these 
last two sunny weeks, that made his loss seem 
to her so lamentably great? — Lydia did not 
dare to ask herself quite plainly. And even 
had she asked herself, she was too innocent, 
ignorant if you will, to answer clearly. For all 
the unsatisfied desire of her emotional nature — 
and of her physical nature also — all the latent 
motherhood that lay folded in her heart, as 
some fair blossom within the bud, had awoke 
silently, gradually, its eyelids touched at last 
with the light of a delicious dawning of uncon- 
scious love and hope. 

Was it wrong? Lydia Casteen could hot 
tell. She did not understand himself. Had 
she wished to do so, she could not have put 
into words that which she was conscious of 
experiencing. It seemed to her as though 
the spring had come — an unlooked-for, en- 
chanted spring — come suddenly, in the midst 
of dim, dreary, autumn weather ; that the leaves 
had turned to tender green again instead of 
faHihg; that the cuckoo called, and the haw- 
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thorn flowered, and the young wind swept in 
whispering laughter over the fragrant levels of 
the meadow grass. For in the awakening of 
Love Lydia Casteen's heart was no less pure 
than it had been during his long slumber. 

And yet, somehow, as the fiery shower of the 
sensuous Venus music fell thick and faster from 
the quick bows of the violin-players, Antony 
Hammond, sitting near Miss Casteen — only 
half the circumference of the small table parting 
them — saw her draw back, raise her hands 
momentarily, as though alarmed and startled, 
while her pale upturned face was dyed by a 
sudden deep flush of colour. 

The effect was singular. Hammond would 
have given a good deal to know what it 
indicated; but there are questions, happily, 
which even the least snubbable of men does 
not quite dare to ask. The flush on Miss 
Casteen's face faded ; the spell which the music 
had exerted over her was evidently broken. 

Hammond dropped the end of his cigarette 
on to the tray beside him. 

** Miss Casteen," he said quickly, " what shall 
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you do when you go back, when the - little 
holiday is over ? " 

Lydia shifted her position slightly. 

" Oh ! I shall have arrears of work to make 
up. I am by no means an idle person. Indeed, 
sometimes, in moments of vanity, I have fancied 
myself almost indispensable to the well-being of 
our small household and family." 

"And to the heresies of the first five cen- 
turies ? " put in Hammond. 

"No," she answered, looking across at him, 
and speaking with a certain gravity. "I 
believe I am not indispensable to the well- 
being of my father's work. Were it so, I 
should have done very wrong in leaving him." 

Lydia turned her head and fixed her eyes on 
the brooding darkness again. 

" I am merely hands and eyes to my father," 
she went on. "I do not ask to be anything 
more, A woman should be content to be a 
helper — ^just to save a little here and there and 
pick up a few dropped stitches ; to do what she 
is told, and be at hand when she is wanted; 
to act as a breakwater between the real workers 
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and the little daily cares and worries that might 
otherwise disturb and distract them. This is 
her vocation and her business — ^what she was 
put into the world for." 

Lydia pressed her lips together with a 
singular air of determination, aiid then looked 
round at Hammond with one of her pretty 
smiles. 

" It is very well for us to remind ourselves? of 
all this at times/' she said. "We are apt to 
grow a little uppish, to cry out for independence, 
and to forget it." 

" Oh, forget it altogether," he exclaimed ; " it 
is an effete superstition ! We have changed all 
that, thank goodness. The modern spirit, with 
all its faults and extravagances, at least has 
recognized this truth — that every human 
creature, man, woman, and child alike, has a 
right to itself, to its own individuality, to the 
full development of its own nature." 

" I know very little about the modern spirit," 
Miss Casteen returned, still smiling. "I am 
no longer young, and I had better continue to 
know very little about it. It might confuse me. 
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It will be better, I think, Mr. Hammond, for 
me to keep my faith in the effete superstition." 

"Ah! I shouldn't have expected that of 
you," Hammond said lightly. " You are sadly 
wanting in courage." 

He rose to his feet as he spoke. The flush 
came into Miss Casteen's face again, and she 
pressed her hands tightly together as they lay 
in her lap. Yet she looked up very calmly and 
sweetly at the man who stood beside her. 

" I don't know," she said simply. " I may be 
mistaken ; but I could almost believe I had 
too much, rather than too little, courage — for 
my own happiness, at least." 

Hammond made no answer. At the moment 
he was nonplussed. For, as Miss Casteen 
spoke, he read something in her clear eyes 
which had never been read there by any man 
before. It was an avowal. But in its purity 
and unconscious dignity it fairly staggered him. 
Before he could recover himself, Lydia had 
risen too. 

" Here is Mr. Denison," she said. 

And then, as that gentleman — running into 
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everybody and begging everybody's pardon to 
right and left — came up to her, his hat stuck at 
an impossible angle on the back of his head, 
she greeted him quite gaily : — 

" Has the quest been successful ? Have you 
made any notable discovery to-night ? " 

The last bars of the great overture — the 
prayer of the Faithful still struggling to make 
itself heard amid the whirling storm of lawless 
suggestion — vibrated on the warm night air, as 
Miss Casteen and her two companions made 
their way, from the blazing lamp-lights of the 
gay little casino^ into the clinging dimness of 
the gardens beyond ; — Mr. Denison*s tones of 
mournful remonstrance, meanwhile, "rising in 
strange contrast to those moving and majestic 
sounds. 

" If it is so, it is fraudulent, you know — really 
little short of criminal," he said- " I — er — Fm 
sure I beg your pardon, Miss Casteen ! After 
the light back there it is so difficult to make 
out where one is walking — I trust I didn't hurt 
you ! The local authorities ought to interfere. It 
is simply a barefaced swindle— utterly abomin- 
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able ! But then, unfortunately, I cannot be 
quite certain. You really must come and study 
it too, Hammond. You're very quick in ob- 
servation ; and you might hit upon some minor 
indication that has escaped my notice and 
which might settle it It really has become 
rather a point of honour with me, you know. 
The thing is important, of course — you see that, 
Hammond ? — and I really don*t feel justified in 
leaving it undetermined." 

Here the speaker lurched against Miss Cas- 
teen again. 

" I beg your pardon ! " he exclaimed, stopping 
short. "The darkness is really very incon- 
venient and annoying. They ought to light 
these paths better. It is just one of these 
penny-wise, pound-foolish arrangements that 
5ome one ought to take up, and speak or write 
about. There are many more lamps than are 
actually required back there, you know — all 
that illumination is showy, tawdry — simply 
tawdry. And then the rest of the place is 
left in this perfectly cut-throat darkness 1 It 
amounts to being dangerous. But as to that 
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other matter, you know, Hammond," he added, 
moving forward again, " of course, it touches me 
rather nearly, because if the winning is bond 
fide^ really governed by chance, I am doing that 
croupier an atrocious injustice." 

Hammond slipped his arm through Mr. 
Denison's. It seemed the most practical means, 
of keeping him in the straight path, and prevent- 
ing any more cannonading against Miss Casteen^ 

" My dear fellow," he said, " pray don't exer- 
cise yourself about injustice to the croitpier,. 
His skin is pretty thick, I imagine, by this 
time, whether he jockeys his little horses a bit 
too cleverly or not. And then he will remain 
in a state of beatific ignorance — she'll never know 
it Unless, indeed, failing the righteous joys of 
a public exposure, you propose treating us to 
the pathetic and edifying spectacle of a public 
apology." 

Mr. Denison wriggled severely. He feared 
Antony Hammond's moral tone was deplorably 
low ; and it was only in deference to a mighty 
effort on the part of his angelic fourth that he 
abstained from saying so. 
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"Meanwhile," Hammond went on, as they 
passed out between the high iron gates of the 
gardens into the wide roadway — ^''meanwhile, 
you know, Miss Casteen has seen uncommonly 
little of the mountains, and the days are slip- 
ping away. I have been talking to her about 
it this evening. She ought to be compelled to 
turn her attention to the beauties of nature, and 
do the local sights, Denison. I have a proposal 
to make. If it is fine to-morrow, and I can get 
a tidy pair of horses, what do you say to our 
all going up to Lauterbrunnen ? Are you good 
for an expedition. Miss Casteen ? " 

It was the first time Hammond had addressed 
her since that curiously personal moment some 
ten minutes before. There was a pause before 
Lydia spoke, while a carriage with lights 
suddenly emerged from the darkness behind 
them, and rolled on heavily under the great 
walnut-trees, bringing their rich foliage into 
sudden glittering relief against the surrounding 
obscurity. 

"I should very much like to go," she said, 
" But we will consult Mrs. Denison first, please." 
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" I am sure my wife will be only too glad, 
Miss Casteen," put in Mr. Denison — though 
without any superabundant ring of conviction 
in his voice. 

Lydia turned to Hammond. 

"It is very kind of you to have thought of 
this," she said. 

" Ah ! I am determined to contribute my mite," 
he answered, smiling. " You were hard-hearted, 
you know; you made that tiresome music an 
excuse for not answering my question — so I 
have to take other means of making quite sure.*' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

** Scholars are men of peace, they bear no Arms, but their 
tongues are sharper than Actus his Razor ; their Pens carry 
further and give a louder report than Thunder ; I had rather 
stand the shock of a Basilico than the fury of a merciless Pen." 

Fortune, so it seemed, was disposed to smile 
benignly upon Hammond's little pleasure-party 
next day. The morning was as clear as crystal 
— one of those crisp, tonic mornings on which 
nature has an effect of absolutely victorious 
youth, freshness, and vigour; one of those 
memorable, invigorating mornings which, on the 
near side of five-and-forty while the circulation 
IS still pretty quick and the digestive organs in 
fairly good working order, dispose one to snap 
one's fingers at old age, decay, death, and other 
such small disagreeables incident to mortal 
existence, as palpably ridiculous fables ; and 
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pronounce this — with a comfortable touch of 
inward straddle and swagger — to be, unquestion- 
ably, quite the best of all possible worlds. 

The carriage was large and easy. The horses 
were more than tidy, they were excellent. They 
trotted along the wide white roads, between the 
fragrant hay-meadows, — the peasant proprietor 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Interlaken 
has a meritorious habit of haymaking during 
half the year, — past Gsteig and its high-stand* 
ing white church and quaint covered wooden 
bridge across the Lutschine; past Miilinen, — 
over the carved galleries and stairways of whose 
handsome chdlets vines and great gourds, with 
rough leaves and yellow-green fruit, cling and 
clamber right up to the generous outward sweep 
of the deep eaves ; past rich, flowery glades, 
where the herds of piebald goats feed and are 
yelled at incessantly by remarkably ragged, 
small boys in the vilest German /a/^/>/ and past 
the mystic pine-woods, the horses trotted away, 
— the road climbing slowly, surely, ever higher 
and higher — trotted solidly, steadily on their 
broad hoofs into the heart of the rather para- 

L 
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lyzing splendours of the Lauterbrunnen Valley; 
with a cheery little jingle of bells. 

Mrs. Denison had by no means refused to be 
of the party. Even ladies who aspire most 
earnestly to social distinction have their small 
economies ; and Mrs. Denison invariably thought 
twice before rejecting an invitation to participate 
in any pleasure when a friend volunteered ta 
stand treat. Hammond sat opposite to her, on 
the back seat of the large berline. She was in 
her most gracious and communicative humour^ 
and confided to him a host of interesting 
particulars regarding Lady Louisa Barking and 
the numerous noble families to whom that 
illustrious person was allied. 

Hammond listened with a praiseworthy 
appearance of attention ; but he managed to 
let his eyes rest pretty constantly on Lydia 
Casteen. He had an agreeable consciousness of 
an undercurrent of excitement in watching Miss 
Casteen. His relation to her was, at one and the 
same time, singularly intimate and singularly un- 
determined. The balance hung perfectly even — 
CO it appeared to him. The chances of progres- 
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sion and retrogression in his friendship — to call 
it by no more tender name — ^with her were pre- 
cisely equal. Every facility seem likely to be 
afforded him for going forward, if he elected to 
do so ; yet there was, so far, no obstruction in 
the rear. If he so pleased, he was still free 
to go back. The situation tickled Hammond's 
imagination ; it was supremely to his taste. 

And Miss Casteen was very well worth watch- 
ing just now. There was a tender gaiety, a 
graceful sprightliness about her, delightfully in 
keeping with the pure radiant aspect of the day. 
For my poor Lydia could not pretend to be 
blas^. Considering her antecedents, that would 
have been rather too transparent a fraud. She 
was sadly unversed in conventional mysteries of 
behaviour, and had never learnt that it is " bad 
form " — derogatory to your personal dignity and 
culpably weak-minded — to be moved by what 
is beautiful, or to let your companions see that 
you are enjoying yourself, when you are doing 
so. And just now circumstances furnished 
Lydia with a vast amount of enjoyment. Her 
whole being responded in simple gladness to the 
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fair morning and the glorious panorama of river, 
wood, and mountain unfolding itself before her. 
Then the fact that this expedition had been 
planned by Hammond with a special view to 
her satisfaction contributed, it must be owned, 
not a little to her happiness. Lydia had no 
intentions, no schemes. It never entered her 
simple head to be on the look-out for indica- 
tions upon his part of peculiar interest in herself. 
I think it may be asserted that this woman 
was about as devoid of vanity as a woman can 
well be. But Hammond's kindness supplied 
her with an opportunity for gratitude, and Miss 
Casteen's was one of those rare natures to which 
gratitude is neither a burden nor an embarrass- 
ment, but a pure and honest joy. 

It is a pity that moral worth so frequently 
goes with a fine power of being tiresome. Mr. 
Denison, disregarding the protests of his wife 
and of Antony Hammond, had entirely refused 
to start until the English post had come in; 
and had finally projected himself into the car- 
riage armed with a two-days-old Tiw^j-— which 
he instantly tore open, greatly to the dartiage 
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of the leading article, — and with a prodigious 
bundle of letters, which, in his struggles with 
the newspaper, he kept on sowing broadcast 
over the bottom of the vehicle, and recovering, 
with many agitated apologies, from under Ham- 
mond's feet and the petticoats of the two ladies. 

" The dear Grand Lama has such a wonderful 
gift for spilling everything, you know," Mrs. 
Denison murmured, breaking off suddenly in the 
midst of a thrilling Barking episode. 

And the momentary flutter of her eyelids, 
beneath the brown gauze veil enveloping her 
travelling hat, appeared to Hammond to give a 
rather ironical flavour to the affectionate adjec- 
tive employed. 

Her husband, however, was, as usual, remark- 
ably unconscious of conjugal criticism. And 
when he had devoured the contents of his 
Times, with sundry outbursts of indignation and 
a truly ogreish appetite, he proceeded to make 
a savage assault upon his letters, leaving a per- 
fect trail of disembowelled envelopes, addressed 
to Albert Denison, Esq., to mark the passage of 
the large berline through the stately pine-forest. 
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" I don't understand this," he said presently ; 
" I don't understand it in the least. * My 
daughter, who at your invitation ' — er, what is 
this? — *by the hand of my coadjutor, Mr. 

Morgan ' There must be some mistake! 

This letter can't be intended for me. They 
have given me one of somebody else's letters. 
How exceedingly careless ! I really must make 
a complaint to the manager about it. And the 
worst of it is the error can't be rectified till this 
evening. Where is the envelope? It begins 
*My dear sir' — ^that tells me nothing. But I 
might make out something from the envelope. 
My dear Emily, I beg your pardon, but did you 
happen to see if I threw away the envelope } " 

" And of course dear Lady Louisa was dread- 
fully annoyed, don't you know," Mrs. Denison 
was saying in her most impressive voice, leaning 
forward, and swaying her comfortable shoulders, 
as she addressed Hammond. " She told me the 
Duchess turned to her immediately, and said 
most kindly " 

But what the Duchess said, alas ! was fated, 
for the present at all events, to remain a mys- 
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tery ; for here Mr. Denison spread himself 
across the carriage and drummed humbly, but 
determinately, with his closed fist upon his 
wife's knee. 

" Look here, my dear Emily," he said — " look 
here — that idiotic co7tcierge has given me some 
one else's letter. It is an unpardonable bit 
of carelessness. Did you happen to see if I 
threw away the envelope ? It might serve as a 
clue." 

" Envelope — what envelope ? The Sultan 
really becomes so extremely vague ! \ have 
hot the faintest idea what you are talking about, 
Albert. What is the matter ? " 

"They've given me somebody else's letter, 
I tell you, Emily," lamented the excellent man. 
"That concierge ought to be dismissed. It is 
infamous to put me in such a position, to oblige 
me to open letters that don't belong to me! 
And, if the envelope is gone, how are we to find 
the owner ? " 

Mrs. Denison sunk back, and folded her hands 
with a slight shrug and a glance at Hammond — 
as of one who has very, very much to bear. 
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"My dear Sultan, how dreadfully fussy you 
are ! " she said. " Perhaps it isn't somebody 
else's letter. Read it through, Albert, read it 
through." 

" No, no," he cried ; " I really cannot go as 
far as that It begins with a Mr. Morgan. I 
know no one of the name of Morgan. It 
would be dishonourable, it would be absolutely 
ungentlemanlike — you agree with me there, 
don't you, Hammond ? — to read it through." 

During this discussion Miss Casteen had sat 
silent. The enormous precipices of the Black 
Monk — the dazzling snows of the Jungfrau piled 
up to heaven above them — ^had come into view 
In the middle distance, sunny beech and larch 
woods— showing like a sudden outbreak of 
laughter against the sombre mountain pines — 
clothed a promontory formed by a sharp bend 
in the course of the river, whose waters — opaque 
grey, for the most part, as a cat's-eye — were 
here streaked and capped with white, as they 
swirled round the spit of land and dashed over 
the great boulders. The sprightliness had 
passed from Miss Casteen's expression, and had 
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given place to a wondering gravity which 
Hammond approved as extremely becoming. 
It suited her style. Some people, as he re- 
flected, look exceedingly silly when they 
wonder. Miss Casteen did not look silly in the 
least. 

And, indeed, the purity and silence of that 
glittering upper-world of eternal snow and frost, 
the enduring strength of those tremendous 
walls, those mighty, buttressed fortresses of 
rock, even to-day under the smiling, cloudless 
summer sky, were almost appalling to her. 
Nature, here, assumed a pomp and circum- 
stance, a majesty and supremacy, such as she, 
bom and bred among the monotonous domes- 
ticity of the English Midlands, had never 
imagined. 

Lydia was better versed in early polemics 
than in late poets ; her acquaintance with the 
melodious numbers in which the modern world 
IS pleased to celebrate its appreciation of the 
aspects of the material universe was limited. 
And so it happened that her reverent awe 
found ' mental expression in the words of the 
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old Hebrew hymn, which calls upon all forces, 
all living creatures, all trees and beasts, storm 
and wind, seas, floods, hail, frost, fire, and 
vapours, earth below, heaven above, stars, sun 
and moon — and last and greatest, because most 
conscious of His everlasting mercy, "the spirits 
and souls of the righteous," to praise and 
magnify their Creator for ever. 

It seemed to Lydia she was entering a holy 
of holies. She longed, in her simplicity, to 
kneel down and worship. 

Oh! poor, dear Lydia, these flights are not 
wholly wise ! They lead to moments of acute 
unreasonableness. For it is a long step from 
the "Song of the Three Children" to the 
attitude of mind of the ordinary, contemporary, 
human animal, — a step so long that it cannot 
be taken without a dislocating strain and jar. 
The large open carriage ; Mrs. Denison's air 
of society and anecdotes of duchesses ; Mr. 
Denison, with his Times and his letters ; Ham- 
mond — well, Miss Casteen missed Hammond 
out of her mental denunciation, somehow, with 
unconscious adroitness — seemed to her a blot 
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and an impertinence in the midst of this 
stupendous scenery. The incongruity of the 
situation distressed her. She had a sudden 
perception of the inherent vulgarity of what we 
are pleased to call civilization. She withdrew 
into herself with a sense of shame. She seemed 
to be assisting in the commission of sacrilege — 
keeping bank-holiday in a church, so to speak, 
eating entries off an altar. 

She tried to forget two, at least, of her com- 
panions, and tried to be deaf to their chatter. 
But the said' chatter asserted itself; it waxed 
louder. Mr. Denison*s reiteration of the name 
Morgan arrested her attention; and as he 
waved the letter to and fro she could not help 
catching sight of the handwriting. Lydia ceased 
reciting the Benedicite. She received a very 
unpleasant little shock. A cloud came up 
between her and all this outward splendour and 
beauty. Her heart sank. 

She leaned forward, taking hold rather tightly 
of the top of the carriage-door, and addressed 
Mr. Denison. 

*'Look at the signature, please," she said. 
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" The name of the curate at Marston is Edgar 
Morgan. He kindly undertook to act as my 
father's secretary during my absence, and it 
may be from him." 

" Ah ! yes — dear Dr. Casteen's curate, nice 
little Mr. Morgan, with the immense ears, don't 
you know. Of course, Albert. How stupid of 
us to forget him ! " commented Mrs. Denison. 

Her husband turned the letter over and 
examined it. 

"You are perfectly right, Miss Casteen," he 
said. " It is from Mr. Morgan. I am extremely 
obliged to you — you have extricated me from 
a most awkward predicament." 

Lydia's fingers closed hard on the top of the 
carriage-door. She had a premonition of trouble. 

" Please tell me if it contains any bad news," 
she said. "I would much rather know it at 
once." 

" Bad news, my sweetest Lydia, why on earth 
should it contain bad news?" Mrs. Denison 
broke in playfully. " Dear Dr. Casteen was just 
as well as usual when you came away, you 
know. And he leads such a perfectly regular 
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life — you know what I mean — is so well looked 
after, don't you know, and all that sort of thing ; 
and hardly ever stirs out of his study, and takes 
such great care of himself, that, really what can 
happen ? " 

Miss Casteen made no answer. There was 
an uncomfortable silence, during which Mr. 
Denison finished reading the letter, fidgeting, as 
he neared the end, more and more inordinately. 

"Oh! er — really. Miss Casteen — er, really," 
he said, in his most remonstrative manner, look- 
ing any and everywhere except at the person 
he addressed. ''Upon my word this puts me 
in a very difficult position. I really don't quite 
know what to do. It is exceedingly uncom- 
fortable for me to be made the medium of such 
a communication. Pray forgive me." 

Mr. Denison looked at her at last, and there 
was a certain pathos in the expression of his 
mild eyes. 

"I am afraid this communication may — will 
— in fact, will be painful to you, Miss Casteen. 
Your father is perfectly well — apparently ; at 
least, that is to say I have no reason to think 
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Otherwise," he added, getting, in words at all 
events, hopelessly between his own legs. " It 
IS not that. But pray. Miss Casteen, pray re- 
member I am an unwilling and perfectly inno- 
cent agent in this matter. I — I " 

Lydia put out her hand. Her lips were very 
white ; but she tried to smile. 

" May I have it ? " she asked. " Perhaps I 
had better read it to myself. Of course, I quite 
understand that you have nothing to do with 
it, Mr. Denison — nothing in the world. And if 
papa is well, nothing else can matter — at least, 
not very much." 

Mr. Denison gave up the letter with a sort 
of groan. 

As Lydia took it, Hammond turned to Mrs. 
Denison. 

" Now," he said, " now let us go back to Lady 
Louisa and the Duchess again. We left off at 
the most dramatic moment of the encounter. 

— " That stuffy old beast " — I grieve to say it 
was in these irreverent terms that Hammond 
characterized one of the greatest living authori- 
ties in questions of Church History — "that 
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stuffy old beast has done something utterly 
monstrous," he thought "At least this good 
lady's attention must be engaged. Poor Miss 
Casteen must read her sentence of death in 
peace." 

Mrs. Denison jumped willingly enough into 
the little trap thus laid for her. And her 
husband retired bodily behind the Times again ; 
his angelic fourth wrung with compassion for 
Miss Casteen, his remaining three-fourths thirst- 
ing to carry out reforms in the matter of parental 
rights and privileges, with really bloodthirsty 
violence and completeness. 

And so poor Lydia, hurried down at a 
moment's notice from those inspiring heights 
of emotion, upon which it had been her good 
fortune to stand so recently, read the young 
clergyman's letter through. Read it, folded it 
together, and clasped her hands over it as it 
rested upon her lap. The carriage moved on 
slowly upon the steepening ascent. The Liit- 
schine roared hoarse in its rocky bed below. 
Presently, at a turn of the road, a mal- 
formed, distorted cretin made day hideous 
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with chaotic bellowing through an alpenhom. 
Flaxen-haired, sunburnt, old-visaged children, 
in wofuUy long skirts, besieged the passer-by 
with entreaties to invest in bunches of edelweiss^ 
ugly little carvings, doubtfully clean home-made 
lace. A stream of returning carriages rattled 
down the long hill, the drivers throwing each 
other a guttural-toned salutation in passing. 
Mr. Denison wriggled and crumpled his news- 
paper. Mrs. Denison chattered. Hammond 
nodded, listened, dropped an appropriate com- 
ment from time to time. And Lydia Casteen 
passed through the fire of an almost insup- 
portable bitterness, such as women of a delicate 
and sensitive moral constitution are fated too 
often to pass through, in this, perhaps, after all 
— one hopes so, anyhow, at times — not best of 
all possible worlds. 

— "And the Duchess, you know, has really 
been more than civil to her ever since," Mrs. 
Denison said, finishing up her recital. — " My 
dear, sweet Lydia, nothing unpleasant, no bad 
news, I hope and trust ? " 

Miss Casteen turned to her. She was still 
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sadly white about the lips ; but her tone was 
calm. 

" Oh no ! " she said, " not bad news. Indeed, 
I think I ought to consider it good news. — I 
made a mistake last night when I told you 
that I was not indispensable to the success of 
my father's work, Mr. Hammond. It appears 
that I am indispensable. That surely is a great 
compliment." 

Mr. Denison banged his paper together in 
a species of fury. His angel had turned into 
an avenging one. 

" I need not give you back this, need I ? *' 
she went on, looking across at him. " It was 
a mistake that you should be written to at all. 
It would have been simpler to write direct to 
me. But my father lives such a retired and 
concentrated life that he does sometimes make 
such little mistakes in common practical 
matters." 

Here Lydia glanced at Hammond and Mrs. 

Denison with a very disarming little air of 

apology and deprecation. 

** He is becoming an old man, and he is very 

M 
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much engrossed in his work, you see. All his 
energy goes into that ; and he forgets, now and 
then, how a thing may strike others. One can 
easily understand it, I think. But you must 
not have the trouble of answering tliis letter, 
Mr. Denison. I should prefer writing myself. 
Perhaps I could send a post-card from Lauter- 
brunnen — couldn't I ? — in case we should be 
late in getting back to-night. I would rather 
not lose a post " 

She paused, and then went on hurriedly, lay- 
ing her hand upon Mrs. Denison^s : — 

"I am so sorry. I am afraid it may be 
inconvenient to you, and you have been so 
good to me. I should be very much distressed 
at doing anything that was tiresome ; but I 
think I ought not to start for home later than 
to-morrow. You see " 

« That's it, is it t The old devil ! " Hammond 
said, under his breath. 

Fortunately Mrs. Denison's outcry, whether 
as entirely genuine in feeling or not, was long 
and loud enough effectually to drown this im- 
pious remark. 
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*' Oh ! but it*s impossible, my sweetest Lydia, 
cjuite impossible. Dear Dr. Casteen is unreason- 
able, you know ; just a little wee bit unreason- 
able. I must write to him and remonstrate, 
and the Grand Lama will remonstrate too. The 
poor dear Grand Lama must not be left deso- 
late at a moment's notice in this sort of way. 
What will he do without you, you know ? His 
walks — think of the Grand Lama's walks ! " 

Mrs. Denison became girlish, and shook her 
head at Miss Casteen. 

" Oh no, no, we really can't allow it ! " she 
said. " We must all point out to Dr. Casteen 
that he is exacting. Yes, my sweet Lydia, 
really you know, though he is so clever, and 
historical, and all that sort of thing, just a little 
tiny bit exacting. And we can't let him be 
that." 

She patted the younger lady's hand affec- 
tionately. 

" No, no ; we will certainly all remonstrate. 
We really can't encourage him in that, you 
know." 

*' But, please, I must go," Lydia answered. 
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She had tried to speak before, but the flow 
of her friend's playful eloquence had rendered 
it impossible. Lydia had some difficulty in 
retaining her self-control. The corners of her 
mouth worked nervously and her smile was 
slightly forced. 

" You see my father wants me. I gather that 
the printers have made some dreadful mistakes* 
He is finishing the section upon the Donatists, 
and the references are most important. I know 
just where to turn to in Optatus and St. Augus- 
tine. Mr. Morgan means well ; but he is a little 
too anxious. He gets flurried. And it worries 
my father, and throws back his work. I cannot 
be happy away from him, in that case. You 
see, don't you," she added, appealing to Mr. 
Denison, " that it is only right I should go ? " 

" Emily, Miss Casteen must do precisely what 
she thinks best," said the gentleman addressed,, 
with most unwonted directness and decision. 

Just then the big berline turned down the 
almost perpendicular hill, at the foot of which 
stands the H6tel Siaubbach of Lauterbrunnen ;. 
and, a few minutes later, drew up in front o£ 
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that primitive, but delectable, hostelry, in the 
midst of a mob of tourists, porters, guides, 
drivers, and vehicles of every possible and im- 
possible description. 
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« 

CHAPTER VIII. 

" De toutes les passions violcntes, ccUc qui sied le moins mal 
aux femmcs, c*cst Tamour." 

"And so you mean to go as a lamb to the 
slaughter. Without striking a single blow for 
freedom, you will permit yourself to be hauled 
back to that prison. It is horrible, absolutely 
horrible, Miss Casteen." 

Antony Hammond stood in the middle of the 
road, holding a cigarette between his fingers, 
and spoke in his usual good-tempered half- 
bantering way. 

He would say it lightly ; but he felt he must 
say it, or he would run the risk of actually burst- 
ing with provocation. For he had had a few 
minutes* private conversation with Mr. Denison, 
while the party were waiting for luncheon at 
the inn, which, while deepening his instinctive 
repulsion to Dr. Casteen, had also deepened his 
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sense of the virtues of that disagreeable, old 
gentleman's daughter. She was behaving too 
well — so it seemed to Hammond — unnaturally, 
almost ridiculously well. And, let the con- 
sequences be what they might, he felt compelled 
to tell her so. 

" You observed the way she kept the letter ? *' 
Mr. Denison had said to him. " She did that 
simply to shield the old man. She was afraid 
I might read it again, and that my wife might 
get hold of it. It was an outrageous letter, 
Hammond. You would have felt so too, if 
you'd seen it. An atrocious letter — full of 
innuendoes and implied accusations against her. 
You might suppose that Miss Casteen was a 
detestably bad daughter ; a kind of Regan and 
Goneril and Anastasie de Restated toM^d — so to 
speak, you know — into one, instead of being 
what she is — well — in fact" — Mr. Denison had 

here fixed his blue eyes mournfully on an 

* 

extremely smart Frenchman seated on the box 
of an approaching carriage, very much to the 
amusement of that well-finished young gentle- 
man — " in fact, one of the very noblest women 
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I had ever had the honour of knowing. And 
then writing all this to me and getting the 
curate to act as secretary ! It is hardly possible 
to conceive more villainously bad taste. It was 
an insult to Miss Casteen. The whole letter 
was a flagrant insult And it was unpardonable 
to put me in such a position. Infamous ! — you 
agree with me there, Hammond, don't you? — 
And you saw how she behaved under it all ? " 

Mr. Denison wriggled wildly. 

" She excused him," he moaned ; " actually 
took elaborate trouble to excuse him." 

Hammond had vented his sympathy and 
agreement in the ejaculation of certain desires 
regarding the future of the distinguished rector 
of Bishop's Marston, which it is superfluous to 
set down here. And now, as he stood in the 
middle of the road, wuth his cigarette between 
his fingers, he felt obliged to prove to Lydia 
Casteen what an intolerably ill-used person she 
was. Her resignation appeared to him almost 
to verge on callousness, to argue a want of 
delicate perception. He felt he must speak. 
And he was alone with her, for the two had 
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wandered on and on, up the magnificent valley, 
in the still, diffused, afternoon light, leaving 
their companions far behind. 

** Please don't talk about prisons," Lydia 
answered quietly. " I am only going home." 

"Upon my word, Miss Casteen, it seems to 
me the words 'home* and 'prison' are pretty 
well synonymous in the case of some women." 

Lydia made no immediate reply ; but busied 
herself by adding some quaint, pale blossoms of 
grass of Parnassus, and some fronds of oak-fern 
from among the blue-grey boulders composing 
the rough wall on the right of the road, to the 
bunch of wayside flowers she held in her hand. 

**I wish you would show fight," Hammond 
went on, standing a little behind her and watch- 
ing her movements as she bent down to pick 
the tender little ferns. "Somebody ought to 
point things out to you ; and as no one else 
seems inclined to do so, I make bold to take 
the office of Mentor on myself." 

" Mentor never preached sedition," Lydia said 
with an attempt at lightness, but without look- 
ing round. 
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" Nor do I preach it, Miss Castcen ; I only 
preach foresight and moderation. You are 
estabh'shing a bad precedent You are too 
yielding. If you will pardon my saying so, you 
are very much too exquisitely amiable." 

Lydia straightened herself up with an abrupt 
action, and looked full at Hammond. He saw 
— and with the curious mixedness of feeling 
habitual to him, he was both glad and troubled 
at seeing — that, for once, her clear eyes were, 
suffused by tears. 

" No, no," she said ; " you judge me too kindly. 
You think much too well of me. I am not at 
all amiable. I am afraid I do not in the least 
want to go home. It is very disagreeable to me 
to go home. And that is wrong of me. But it 
has been so interesting here. And I have been 
so very happy." 

She continued looking at him with the same 
full, liquid gaze. 

" I have come to understand so much that 
I never understood before. My conception of 
life has been a very meagre and contracted one. 
I am not ashamed of that, it was inevitable. I 
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have never tried to deceive myself upon the- 
point. I have never found any satisfaction in 
pretending it was otherwise. Indeed, I should 
have been very sorry to think that the possi- 
bilities of life could be measured by my small 
experience; just as I should have been sorry^ 
to think that our reposeful, inland landscape 
at Bishop's Marston gave the measure of all 
possible picturesqueness and grandeur. There 
is something very inspiring in thinking of the 
great, vague Beyond — even if one can never 
hope to see, or know, or enter into it one's self. 
It hangs like the golden light at evening in the 
west ; — sunset to us, but sunrise somewhere else 
to others. I have comforted myself in the 
thought of those others. Ever since I can^ 
remember, certain words, even names of places,, 
have given me a delicious sensation, have been 
full of infinite suggestion to me. I knew it was 
improbable I should ever make any nearer 
acquaintance with them ; but that did not seem 
to matter, — at least, not very much. I express 
myself so badly. — But don't you think there are 
many things, of which one is content to know 
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that they are, and that some people have 
4jnjoyed them ? That seems enough ; one does 
not aspire to have a personal share in them. 
You understand what I mean ? " 

At this plain question Hammond looked 
down on the ground. His good-tempered, neat- 
foatured face wore a curious expression. Miss 
Casteen appeared to him a person of very fine 
fibre indeed. And he had the grace to be by 
no means proud of himself as he stood there 
before her. 

" I don't dare to say that I understand," he 
replied. " But I am very sure that this would 
be a very much better world if more of us did 
understand. Such altruism as that, I'm afraid, 
though, is hardly likely ever to become the 
practical creed of the majority." 

Lydia's eyes rested upon him for a few 
seconds in silence. Her heart was very full 
just then. It was not easy for her to maintain 
her composure. 

" May we walk on, please ? " she said in a low 
voice. 

Then, as they moved forward, she spoke again. 
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"You asked me last night if you had done 
anything to make this time pass pleasantly, and 
I did not answer you. I could not do so. But 
now that I am going away it would be ungrate- 
ful not to tell you what a difference you have 
made in my thoughts about many things — how 
much I shall always owe you for your kindness.'*^ 

Hammond turned to her quickly. The bal- 
ance no longer hung quite even ; the situatioth 
was developing. He would have to go forward. 
He hesitated a moment, and then began to- 
speak. But Miss Casteen did not notice it. She 
walked along the pale road, staring — though in* 
truth she saw them but indistinctly — at the 
hundred glancing streams that lace the lower 
slopes of the Breithorn, gathering themselves at 
last into the one mighty cascade of the Schmad- 
ribach above the purple pine woods at the 
head of the valley. 

*' It has all widened out so since I have been* 
here," she went on. " Doors seemed to have 
opened on all sides of me — you have found the 
key and unlocked some of them — and I have 
looked through them, and seen, sometimes 
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•clearly, sometimes as in a beautiful haze, what 
I had only dreamed of before ; and my dreams 
fell very short of the reality. — Now the doors 
are shutting. And that is why I do not care 
to go home. For it is rather sad to see them 
shutting. I feel pretty sure they will never 
open again." 

Miss Castecn*s voice broke in a quick, sighing 
sob as she uttered the last few words. But her 
weakness was brief. She threw back her head 
with a movement of defiant courage. 

" It is selfish to grumble," she said. " In any 
<:ase I go back much richer than I came." 

How far Hammond really wished to proceed 
ill the direction of courting Miss Casteen, he 
would, I suppose, even now, have found it im- 
possible to say. He must speak. But all 
speech seemed to him dangerous ; for he knew 
he should thereby run a risk of blocking his 
way of escape. Yet Miss Casteen's sorrow, her 
resignation, the dash of heroism which he recog- 
nized in her words and attitude, affected his 
imagination strongly. For a moment they 
<:ame very near crushing his self-love, — his very 
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nice appreciation of that which might tend to 
his private advantage. 

"Don't go back," he said with unusual 
seriousness. "Pray don't You may fancy 
yourself richer; but I very much fear you are 
only so in your increased capacity for suffering. 
Forgive my saying it, but it strikes me you 
have only gained the power of truly estimating 
your own deprivations. Before, as you have 
just told me, your life was meagre. You were 
clever enough to know that. But you only 
knew it by force of imagination, not by com- 
parison and personal experience. Now you 
^vill realize the meagreness in quite a new way. 
It will be wretchedly painful to you. I know it 
will. Stay away a little longer. You make a 
perfect fetich gf duty. Don't do that" 

The sound of his own words excited Ham- 
inond. And excitement drove him forward and 
made him say more than he really wished to 
say. His condition of mind was curious. His 
conception of Miss Casteen's discomforts,- both 
present and future, was very vivid and com- 
plete ; his sympathy with the position in which 
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she was placed was acute. Yet it was all super- 
ficial, a matter of artistic sensibility merely ; 
for even as he spoke, he was most disagreeably 
aware that the way of escape was being blocked 
behind him, and that every word must render 
retreat more difficult and ungraceful. 

"Stay a little longer," he repeated. **Give 
yourself— give us both more time, Miss Cas- 
teen." 

" Oh, I can't. I must not. Don't tempt me." 
Lydia cried. 

She stopped abruptly, startled at the shrill- 
ness of her own voice, at the fervency of her 
own emotion. Then the hot colour leapt up 
into her face again ; and Hammond, standing- 
close to her, read once more in her eyes the 
avowal which he had read in them the night 
before, during the performance at the Casino. 
Read it clearly and unequivocally. For in that 
brief interval Lydia's love awoke fully, — awoke 
and knew the strength of its own nature ; passed^ 
in a flash of intense and penetrating perception,, 
from the unconscious to the conscious stage. 

Poor Miss Casteen was, as we know, pre* 
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posterously inexperienced in affairs of the heart. 
The moral shock of this discovery was a severe 
one ; and, since the spiritual and material parts 
of us are given to a pretty lively interchange 
of amenities — or otherwise — the physical shock 
was severe also. Lydia felt herself grow very 
weak. It was not precisely romantic, perhaps ; 
but she was sensible that she could not walk 
any further. She sat down on the low, blue- 
grey wall by the roadside, pulled off her hat 
and gloves, and pressed her hands down on the 
cold stones on either side of her. The very 
foundations of her being were shaken. Every- 
thing around her and within had grown 
fantastic, unreal, improbable. She had a ne- 
cessity upon, her to restore her own sense of 
reality by getting hold of something solid, 
utterly irresponsive and insusceptible. Stones 
that have borne, through long ages, the grind 
of the glacier, and subsequently have been 
treated to the rather brutal horse-play of a 
mountain torrent, are admirably adapted for 
such a purpose. The chill of their hard surface 
•struck into her tender, yielding flesh like the 

N 
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touch of a dead hand. And with that chill, by 
a dismally appropriate association of ideas, came 
the thought of her father. 

Yes, the moral choice was here. It had 
presented itself with a swiftness, and in a 
form, that she had not anticipated. And 
Lydia faced it, braced herself to it bravely. 
But it was not easy to do so. 

As she looked up at Hammond there were 
strangely conflicting elements in her expression 
— a certain reserve and quiet dignity, yet a 
desperation of appeal. 

"Ah! do not say anything more about my 
slaying," she said. "Don't make it all more 
difficult for me — don't make it harder, Mr. 
Hammond, please." 

It was Antony Hammond's turn to receive 
a shock this time. Case-hardened in the ways 
of the ordinary, somewhat crooked-minded, men 
and women of society as he was, it was not 
always easy for him to believe in the entire 
guilelessness of Miss Casteen's utterances. In 
the case of a lady — like his old flame, Madame 
Cyfveer, for instance — he knew that an appeal 
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such as this would be no more than a well- 
arranged bit of coquetry, ringing up the curtain 
upon a very pretty comedy of insistence on the 
one part, and coy, but sure, yielding on the 
other. In Miss Casteen's case it was different. 
And he exclaimed, with a singular movement 
of irritation : — 

"And you mean it That's the intolerable 
part of it all. I believe you invariably tell the 
truth. You always mean what you say." 

Lydia smiled rather proudly, and bowed her 
head in acquiescence. Those scarred and ice- 
ground boulders imparted a curious strength of 
resistance to her ; though her attitude was still 
cramped and strained, as of one who clings to 
the nearest support in actual fear of falling. 

"Do not think me ungracious," she said 
gently, at last ; " but would you mind leaving 
me here for a little while ? I am foolishly tired. 
The scenery has been so beautiful that I sup- 
pose I hardly knew how far we had walked. I 
want a few minutes* rest. I should be glad to 
be silent and alone." 

Unquestionably now there could be no doubt 
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as to her honesty. And then, with a movement 
of relief, none the less genuine because he was 
well aware that it was contemptibly selfish, 
Hammond perceived that the way of escape 
was not blocked after all. Miss Castecn had 
swept away the obstruction. He was still free 
to retire. He knew perfectly that the better 
part — that which any man would chc»ose whose 
sympathy and admiration had a true ring in 
them, would be to stay, to offer himself to this 
woman, of whose affection he felt pretty certain, 
in plain terms ; — to wrest her away, to save her 
against her will, if needs be, from the dreary 
future to which she was sacrificing herself. 

But — and this, too, had its side of convenience 
— ^just then he suffered one of those moments 
of lucidity, before mentioned, in which he 
admitted that neither his sympathy nor 
admiration did ring very true. They were 
base coin gilded over. He had only been 
amusing himself, only playing a very inter- 
esting game. And, by a specious bit of 
sophistry, he speedily convinced himself that 
it would be a very unhandsome action to pass 
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this false coin of love — to offer this counterfeit 
guinea against Miss Casteen's pure gold one. 
It would be more honourable to bring the game 
to a close — tiresome as it was to do so, for it 
had been really delightful in the playing, — to 
take her words literally, to obey her. 

So, after but brief hesitation, he lifted his hat, 
turned, and walked on up the quiet road. 

Left to herself, Lydia changed her position 
slightly. She drew a long breath, put up her 
hands and smoothed her pretty hair that the 
fresh mountain breeze had ruffled. Then 
slowly, almost unwillingly, she raided her head 
and gazed after Hammond's receding figure. 
The said figure was neither stately nor dramatic. 
It showed one shade darker of drab against the 
long, drab-coloured road. And it was, I regret 
to say, distinctly round-about For Hammond 
had arrayed himself, with a view to a walk of 
some length, in a very short coat, knicker- 
bockers, stockings, and brown-holland half- 
gaiters, concealing the upper leathers of his 
tan shooting-boots. This costume was peculi- 
arly calculated to show off his inclination to 
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embonpoint Miss Casteen, however, was un- 
aware of, or indifferent to, these details of his 
personal appearance. 

There are emotions so delicate that it is 
almost impossible to put them on paper without 
doing them injustice, without coarsening them. 
And Lydia Casteen*s love was an emotion of 
this rare and charming quality. For she was 
a born idealist She was, when her more inti- 
mate feelings were concerned, poetical rather 
than practical. She was, therefore, in regard to 
this matter, incapable of being clear-headed and 
positive. It never occurred to her to judge 
Hammond ; to suspect him of having flirted 
with her ; or to suppose that he had given her 
pledges which he was bound, if not actually in 
honour, still in courtesy, to redeem. She only 
knew that his presence produced in her an in- 
definable sense of gladness ; that she had grown 
to listen for his every word ; that she thrilled 
into intenser consciousness whenever her eyes 
met his. She knew that it would be bitter, to 
the point of absolute anguish, to bid him fare- 
well — as she must bid him farewell to-morrow — 
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with no hope of seeing him again. She knew 
that something had passed into her very being, 
had become an indissoluble part of herself, 
which she could neither place nor name ; but 
which had imparted a sweetness, a colour, a 
kind of glory to her inward atmosphere, that — 
so she believed now at least — time and change 
would alike be powerless to destroy. She loved 
simply, deeply, purely; with no thought of 
reciprocal obligation, no demand, no expecta- 
tion that the coming days would produce any 
alteration in her relation to Antony Hammond. 
She would start on her solitary journey back to 
England to-morrow ; she would take up her old, 
quiet, studious life again. Lydia's will never 
swerved from the straight line of that plain 
duty, even in passing fancy. 

But love of this order, silently giving much 
and looking to receive little or nothing in return, 
must needs be sad. And as Miss Casteen 
rested there, watching Hammond's receding 
figure, she was unquestionably very sad. Yet 
she felt neither injured nor angry. She just 
took her sadness for granted, as an integral 
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part of the new phase of emotion and ex- 
perience upon which she had entered. She had 
a strange half-faint sensation, as of the languor 
that accompanies bodily hunger. It was dis- 
tressing, but still she took a pensive pleasure 
in it ; — as some religious devotee might take 
pleasure in the smart of the lash, reddening his 
flesh, or the fret of the rough cord about his 
loins. She did not wish to feel differently. 

The sun had just disappeared over the crest 
of the enormous range of rock walls, on the 
green slopes lying back from which stand the 
villages of Gimmelwald and Miirren. From 
among the straggling pines fringing the edge 
of these precipices, the sun threw downward 
slanting shafts of misty brightness that cut the 
shadow, hanging over the southern side of the 
valley, as with golden stairways. Through 
these, the forest showed, soft as velvet, sleeping 
in deep blue haze, below bare steeps of rock 
threaded with silver waterfalls. While far 
above pasture-land, and forest, and precipice^ 
and <^ascade, — still bathed in the full splendour 
of the sunlight, — the glittering procession of the 
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great snow mountains rose into the cloudless 
serenity of the afternoon sky. 

Lydia Casteen had lost sight of Hammond* 
She seemed to herself to sit there on the blue- 
grey boulders, with the rich, flat, green meadows 
stretched around her, alone in that magical 
valley, shut in by the cold barriers of the 
eternal snows, for a long, long while. The air 
was full of the voices of falling water. Once 
the tremendous crunch and long-drawn rattle 
of an avalanche broke, in ominous thunder^ 
across the continuous hoarse murmur of the 
streams. 

At first there had seemed a great repose to 
Lydia in this lonely converse with nature. But, 
by degrees, the silence — silence as far as all 
living creatures went — became oppressive. The 
solitude came to be terrific. All this cold bright 
magnificence, these vast untrodden regions, up- 
lifted in mid-air, appeared to her ghastly in their 
smiling calm. Her worship changed to fear. 

The emotions of the day had been many and 
very various. Lydia was excited and over- 
wrought An unreasoning horror of the moun- 



[ 
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tains took possession of her. She rose, picked 
up her hat hastily, and stepped out into the 
middle of the roadway. 

It seemed to her as though Antony Hammond 
would never come back. She had learnt from 
him the bitter-sweet secret of love, and now 
he was gone, leaving her alone for ever and ever, 
spellbound, amid this hateful, heartless, mock- 
ing beauty. 

She looked all round — called him aloud, once, 
twice. And then turned and walked as rapidly 
as she could back in the direction of Lauter- 
brunnen. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" On s€ persuade mieux, pour Tordinaire, par les raisons qu'on 
a trouvees soi-meme, que pas celles qui sont venus dans Tesprit 
•des autres." 

Mrs. Denison, meanwhile, had not been spend- 
ing an entirely happy day. Her appreciation 
of the beauties of nature was limited. So, also, 
as Hammond had pointed out to Miss Casteen, 
was her appreciation of Mr. Denison's society. 
She had married that worthy member of the 
Radical party chiefly, it must be allowed, because 
he happened to prefer his suit at a period when 
matrimonial hopes were growing somewhat 
slender. His relations were unexceptionable, 
his income considerable, and his moral character 
unimpeachable. Mrs. Denison proceeded to 
play the part of blushing bride and devoted 
wife in a somewhat exaggerated and osten- 
tatious manner, as women will who espouse the 
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" honourable estate," rather than the individual 
man. She was dumbly suspicious of having 
missed the heart of the matter. And this, 
while it made her very anxious to throw dust 
both in the eyes of her neighbours and in her 
own, made her extremely susceptible in the 
matter of her husband's superficial peculiarities. 
She was always trying to persuade herself that 
she was not just a little bit ashamed of Albert 
Denison. The finer aspects of his character she 
had the sufficient wit to use, though she lacked 
sufficient wit to rate them at their true value. 

It followed that Mrs. Denison had no un- 
quenchable thirst for a prolonged conjugal tite- 
A'tSte. And, when — after the little party had 
done their duty by the Staubbach — upon her 
declaration that it was impossible for her to 
"go one step further," Antony Hammond had 
carried off" Miss Casteen, leaving her alone with 
her husband, Mrs. Denison began to feel that an 
expedition to the famous Lauterbrunnen Valley, 
even when a friend does pay the piper, may 
prove only one more among life's long list of 
deceptions. 
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" My good Sultan, do go too," she had said, 
with an extended hand and much emphasis. 

But Mr. Denison, who, as we know, had an 
inordinate sense of obligation, insisted on acting 
Ruth to her Naomi and stoutly refused to leave 
her. This admirable, if dull, man cherished the 
fond delusion that of course he and his wife were 
the happiest of married pairs ; and that their 
happiness never proclaimed itself in so con- 
spicuous and unmistakable colours as when they 
were alone together. Fired by this amiable, 
if ill-supported, conviction, he proceeded to talk 
a great deal to her, chiefly upon the subject of 
sixpenny telegrams, — an invention just then 
under the consideration of the powers that 
happened to be, — weighing carefully all the 
advantages and disadvantages of this proposed 
telegraphic innovation and its probable effect 
on the revenue of the Post Office. 

Now the subject of sixpenny telegrams, 
though no doubt vastly interesting to some 
minds, did not happen to be in the very least 
so to Mrs. Denison*s. And she yawned several 
times as she sat on a bench at the base of the 
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green cone, up which the ardent sight-secr 
struggles to obtain a near view of the Staubbach. 
She continued to yawn at short intervals as 
she loitered down past the booths, containing 
pierres dcs Alpes and wood- carvings, that line 
the road for some fifty yards out of the melan- 
choly little village. 

She nodded, and smiled, and exclaimed, and 
addressed her companion by many endearing 
titles — for Mrs. Denison had the good taste to 
treat her husband to all her small airs and 
graces in solitude as well as in society — 
and tried hard to think of something else. 
Feared the long-frocked, sad-faced children 
would certainly give her fleas ; and ended by 
wishing sixpenny telegrams, shilling telegrams^ 
telegrams all and sundry and the senders of 
them, at the bottom of the Dead Sea, 

"Of course the gain will be chiefly to the 
working classes. All cheapening of the means 
of communication is to be desired on their 
account." 

But there, to his hearer's great thankfulness, 
Mr. Denison broke off", leaving the postal 
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revenue to take care of itself for a few minutes^ 
while he applied his mind to questions more 
immediately connected with the surrounding 
scene. 

" You know, in my opinion, Emily, you really 
ought to buy some of that stuff," he said^ 
pointing to some hanks of lace depending from 
the counter of a little booth. " It's a duty to- 
support local industries. Tm afraid people 
don't realize their responsibilities enough ia 
that way. Here we English, for instance, 
overrun this country every summer, — make a. 
sort of Rosherville Gardens of it — demoralize- 
a section of the bourgeois class by allowing 
them to bleed us to a really shameful extent,, 
while we fail to benefit the peasant in any^ 
direct manner. Probably, indeed, we conduce 
to the degradation of the peasant. Look at 
those children selling flowers, for example. If 
there was time, I really would speak to the 
syndic about it. It is mere black-mailing — 
barefaced, shameless black-mailing. It ought 
to be put a stop to by the authorities. But 
the lace is different. Couldn't you find a use 
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for it, Emily ? Could you tell Runciman to — 
cr — well — to sew it on — well, on your under- 
clothing ? " 

" My dear Sultan," cried the lady, " what on 
earth do you know about underclothing? It's 
so horribly coarse." 

Mr. Denison cut at some weeds with his 
stick and wriggled in profound embarrassment. 

" My dear," he said, in his most apologetically 
remonstrant tone, " I'm sure I really meant no 
harm. I beg your pardon. Of course it is not 
a matter for general conversation. But I can- 
not help knowing that every one does wear 
under-garmcnts of different forms. And I had 
an impression — a strong impression — that it was 
customary for ladies to ornament them with 
what you, I believe, call — cr — edgings." 

Mrs. Denison's eyelids fluttered. She fancied 
herself tired. She knew she was bored. At 
such times her marriage too often assumed the 
aspect of a very questionable blessing. She, 
however, explained her remark. 

" Oh ! — er — yes. I see. You referred to the 
lace — exactly. I beg your pardon," Mr. Denison 
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answered slowly. "Yes, exactly. — As I was 
saying, the loss to the revenue by the reduction 
in the cost of each telegram will, in my opinion, 
be compensated for by the large increase in 
the number sent — especially by the working 
classes. In the long run that gain will more 
than counterbalance the immediate loss." 

•* Oh! no doubt it will," Mrs. Denison observed, 
with a despairing sigh. 

" The dear, good Sultan really becomes a wee 
bit intolerable," she thought. 

She determined to change the current of the 
conversation. Her patience was growing as thin 
as a thread-paper. She took her husband's arm. 

"Albert," she said, in her most coyly con- 
fidential manner, "I want you to tell me — of 
course, you men always understand each other 
more or less, don't you know. — Do you believe 
that Mr. Hammond has any serious intentions ? 
It is a dreadfully vulgar word, but one doesn't 
quite know how else to put it." 

" Intentions about what ? " Mr. Denison 
inquired, swinging his walking-stick with 
dangerous disregard of the heads and eyes of 

O 
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possible passers-by. " I like Hammond — always 
have liked him. But there is a lamentable 
want of solidity about him. IVe always said 
the same thing, and I know even some of his 
oldest friends feel with me there. He fritters 
away his talents. He has no real sense of 
responsibility, you know. It is a great pity. 
I often feel some one ought to put it before 
him. He has so little staying power — power 
of sticking soberly to one thing." 

For some reason these strictures did not, 
apparently, displease the lady. She had quite 
ceased to yawn. 

"Ah! I see. You think just as I do. He is 
merely amusing himself." 

" He never does anything but merely amuse 
himself, I am afraid. That silly mania for 
amusement has been his bane. Hammond 
might have done well, very well, if it hadn't 
been for that." 

As he spoke, Mr. Denison jerked up his arm 
involuntarily, but violently. 

"The Grand Lama is very, very restless," 
murmured Mrs. Denison, addressing an unseen 
audience. 
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She tipped her hat a little more forward, and 
arranged her brown gauze veil. 

"Well, on the whole, I am not altogether 
■sorry," she said reflectively. ** Considering her 
antecedents and her bringing up, you know, 
and all that, though she is one of the sweetest 
creatures in the world, I did feel that for him 
it would be rather a pity — just a little throwing 
Biimself away." 

" Whose antecedents and bringing up ? 
Throwing himself away ? — I don't quite grasp 
your meaning, Emily." 

" Why, you know how much I value dearest 
'Lydia. Of course she's quite delightful. I 
always tell everybody she is quite delightful. 
But well-connected as Mr. Hammond is — I was 
talking to Lady Louisa about it, and she agreed 
at once that Lydia was wonderfully lady-like, 
considering everything. But, of course, she 
wouldn't be quite, quite up to his level, don't 
you know. In point of fact, Albert, I really 
am rather relieved at your saying that he is 
only amusing himself She wants to go away 
to-morrow. Poor dear ! perhaps it really is just 
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as well she should go at once. And then I 
dare say all this affair will blow over and be 
forgotten. Of course I shall say nothing more 
about her staying. I see, now, how wise you 
were in stopping me when I spoke of it this 
morning. It really all turns out much best a? 

it IS. 

Mr. Dcnison listened to these observations in 
growing bodily agitation. He twisted and 
hitched himself about in the most surprising 
fashion. 

"You don't mean to imply, Emily, I hope, 
that Hammond has been amusing himself at 
— er — really it is most offensive to me to discuss 
such a subject — at Miss Casteen's expense, that 
he has been playing fast and loose with her, in 
fact ? It is incredible, absolutely preposterous 
that he can have been doing so. If he has^ 
as your words seem to imply, all I can say is 
that he deserves to be cut by every decent 
acquaintance he has." 

" My dear Albert," interposed his wife, vividly 
conscious of the singular spectacle presented by 
her better half to the eyes of the inquiring 
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tourist — "pray, pray don't get into such a 
fuss," 

" Well-connected ! Best as it is ! " he re- 
peated, regardless of her remonstrance. " Why, 
in my opinion, Hammond is not fit to black 
Miss Casteen's boots." 

" Really " — began Mrs. Denison. 

But the good man had wriggled himself quite 
free of her by this time. He stood opposite to 
her in the middle of the road, his long, loosely 
made figure in marked contrast to her plump, 
well-favoured person, sawing the air with one 
arm, — a gesture to which he was largely addicted 
when denouncing abuses in the House of 
Commons — ^while he went on protesting. 

" I can't credit it," he said. " I really cannot 
bring myself to believe that Hammond has had 
the audacity to flirt with Miss Casteen — to 
attempt to make a toy, a pastime of that clever, 
cultivated, charming woman. He cannot be 
such an ass, such a coxcomb, such an infernal 
puppy." 

•* Oh ! oh ! " cried Mrs. Denison. 

** I beg your pardon, my dear Emily," he 
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rejoined humbly. " But it is the sort of thing, 
one really cannot endure in silence, yoii know. 
Upon my word, if you have any reason to think 
her — ^her affections — it is not nice to say it,, 
but that is the plain English of it— have been 
in the least degree engaged, Til have it out with 
him. It will be extremely disagreeable, but I 
cannot consider that. It will be my duty ta 
speak to him first" — Mr. Denison fixed his 
mild eyes on the sun-stained radiance of the 
Jungfrau — " and I won't say that it may not be 
my duty to horsewhip him afterwards/* 

His wife gave a little cry and regarded hin> 
fixedly for a moment, a very queer expression 
coming into her bright, untrustworthy face. 

" The Grand Lama certainly is the most dear, 
delightful, extraordinary, ridiculous person I 
ever met," she said half aloud. 

She smiled and nodded ; but her tone had 
an edge to it. Fpr, it must be conceded that 
it struck the good lady the praises of Lydia 
Casteen were being chanted with a rather un- 
called-for volume of sound. — "Albert is the 
best creature in the world, you know," she had 
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said more than once to intimate friends. " He 
is incapable of playing about. You might pack 
him off to spend a day with Venus herself, don't 
you know, without feeling the least bit nervous 
as to consequences. He really is so quaint. 
He would only talk to her about political 
economy probably, or finance." — And this she 
knew would have proved literally true, had 
Olympus been sufficiently handy to permit of 
practical experiment. Still she was aware of 
the sudden kindling of a rather hot flame 
of annoyance against Lydia. She registered 
a change of feeling towards that wholly innocent 
lady. It frequently occurs that a woman is 
jealous, in proportion as she is not very deeply 
in love with her husband. And Mr. Denison's 
next remark by no means tended to smother 
that jealousy. 

"But, of course. Miss Casteen would never 
contemplate accepting such a mere loafer and 
dilettante as Hammond — there is that comfort 
— even if he has made the advances you seem 
to suppose," he said. 

Mrs. Denison's laugh was slightly forced. 
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"Ah, my dear, don't attempt to prophesy 
under that head ! " she exclaimed. " You never 
can tell what strangely improbable being a 
woman may not accept, you know, particularly 
when she has reached dearest Lydia's age — 
forty — she must be just upon forty. We are 
all incredibly, amazingly good-natured at times, 
don't you know." 

Mr. Denison turned away. 

" It is a most objectionable subject of con- 
versation," he said mournfully. " I feel that 
I have been guilty of a downright impertinence 
towards Miss Casteen in discussing her affairs 
in this way, behind her back. Of course I am 
glad to know; and I shall be on the watch, 
because I may find it incumbent upon me to 
speak to Hammond. But it places me in an 
intensely awkward position with Miss Casteen. 
I feel I owe her a profound apology." 

" Pray continue to owe it," his wife returned. 

Her eyelids fluttered very perceptibly. This 
question was rapidly becoming as annoying as 
that of the effect of reduced telegraphic rates 
upon the postal revenue. But this present 
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annoyance, though equal in degree, was different 
in kind to the former. It did not, in the least, 
incline Mrs. Denison to yawn, for instance. 

" Continue to owe your apology, my dear 
Albert," she repeated. " To make it would in- 
volve an explanation which even you, marvel- 
lously good and courageous as you are, might 
find embarrassing. After all, Lydia goes to- 
morrow, you know. Ah! there she is! — My 
dearest Lydia, how funny ; we were just talking 
about you, hoping you were having a nice walk, 
■don't you know, and enjoying the mountains! 
Not tired ? I'm so glad ! But, my sweetest 
Lydia, you know you do look a little, wee bit 
tired." 

And Mrs. Denison's eyes fixed themselves in 
very acute scrutiny upon Miss Casteen's face. 
She felt insecure as to the line her husband 
might see fit to adopt at this crisis. To avoid 
a possible demonstration on his part, she did 
more than talk — she actually jabbered. 

"Certainly, certainly you do look a little 
fagged, dear. I'm so sorry. We must give you 
some tea. Do go on down to the inn, Albert, 
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and order some tea. And where is the cavaliere 
serventef Coming? Ah! yes. Albert, do you 
hear, Miss Casteen is tired ; go at once and 
order tea.: — ^Just let me take your arm down the 
hill, dearest. For the last time, don't you know. 
That wretched parting to-morrow ! The Sultan 
gave me his arm just now, but then the Sultan 
never quite knows where he is going. We tumble 
about quite too dreadfully. One must own the 
dear thing is the most uncomfortable person in 
the world to attempt to walk arm in arm with." 

The good lady watched the increasing distance 
between herself and Miss Casteen and that most 
uncomfortable person with a corresponding 
increase of relief and satisfaction. She began 
to dawdle, still holding her companion's arm. 

"And, my dearest Lydia, you have enjoyed 
this little expedition ? " she inquired presently. 

Miss Casteen's face was rather wan. She did 
unquestionably look tired. Yet she answered 
with her pretty air of gentle playfulness. 

" Oh ! yes. But I think I have been a little 
humiliated, too. The mountains are so great. 
They make one so very well aware of one's own 
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insignificance. It is so difficult to believe, in 
face of their immensity, that one matters at all 
— that there can be any guiding, sustaining love 
and care over such a poor little atom as oneself. 
Not a sparrow falls to the ground, I know ; but, 
at moments, this afternoon, I have felt it would 
be flattery to value myself at the worth even of 
a sparrow." 

She paused, hesitated, then added : — 

" I am thankful the scenery at home is con- 
spicuously devoid of all this sublimity. I could 
not live among mountains. I am afraid they 
would infect me with a kind of despairing 
nihilism." 

Mrs. Denison leaned rather heavily upon the 
younger woman. 

" Dearest Lydia ! " she exclaimed, with a great 
show of affection, "you see you really are so 
superior and unimaginative, and so on. Now 
I never feel that sort of thing ; it never seems 
to occur to me. Isn't it odd ? " 

She gave her hat another tip forward. 

"I was telling Lady Louisa about all the 
clever deep subjects, heresies and so on, you 
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go in for with dear Dr. Casteen, you know, 
only yesterday, and she was so surprised. She 
said you kept it all so beautifully to yourself 
that one would really never suspect it And 
I told her what a charming, peaceful life you 
have always led, don't you know, like something 
in a delightful old book — so elevated in tone, 
and unlike other people. It is such a pity you 
must go, dearest — but I quite understand, of 
course you must — because Lady Louisa would 

• 

so like to have seen something more of you. 
And, then, it really is dreadful to me to lose you, 
too. I did want to remonstrate, you know ; but 
the Grand Lama became so very authoritative. 
I know people always fancy I have my own 
way ; but I don't. The Grand Lama is tremen- 
dously decided." 

The flow of Mrs. Denison's eloquence tempo- 
rarily ceased, and her comely face took on a very 
ambiguous expression. 

" I can't help wondering, you know, sometimes 
how we strike people, Albert and I," she said ; 
"only it's so impossible to get at the truth of 
that sort of thing. Now what would you say. 
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you dear, sweet Lydia? Would you say we 
were a very devoted couple ? " 

"Oh, of course — I hope so," Miss Casteen 

r 

answered, shrinking somewhat before this demand 
for excessive frankness. " One takes for granted, 
don't you think, that people care for each other 
very much if they marry. That is just why they 
do marry, isn't it ? " 

" That would be just why you would marry, 
if you did marry," the elder woman rejoined 
quickly. "I wonder if you ever will marry,, 
Lydia? You would make the sweetest wife.. 
But it would be a pity to break up that lovely 
home life, you know. It is so perfect, so unlike 
anything else; you do feel it would be rather,, 
rather a pity to break it up, now don't you ? " 

Miss Casteen wished that her friend had^ 
lighted on some less intimate subject of con- 
versation ; but she was unsuspicious. It did 
not occur to her that the lady was subjecting 
her to the process vulgarly known as pumping. 
And then it was a comfort to her to remark 
Mrs. Denison's tone in alluding to her home. 
It gave her a good hope that Dr. Casteen's. 
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obnoxious letter had escaped general discussion. 
Miss Casteen was one of those persons who 
have a strong desire, as the vulgar saying goes, 
to wash their dirty linen in private, Sht 
answered quickly and gravely : — 

•" I have never thought about marrying. There 
IS no fear of my breaking up our home-life. I 
could not leave my father." 

"Ah! it is so easy to say that beforehand, 
dearest Lydia," Mrs. Denison . cried, with much 
meaning. "Beforehand, don't you know. But 
some one might make you, even you, faithful as 
you are, see all that in quite a different light." 

Just then a long string of carriages, the fine, 
solidly-built horses straining against their collars, 
came slowly up the hill from the inn. The two 
ladies stood back to let it pass ; Mrs. Denison 
bridling, with a slightly self-conscious air, as she 
encountered the stares of the occupants of all 
these vehicles. 

Wc English are accused of staring. But the 
British stare, at worst, is dull and ox-like, the 
natural offspring of underlying shyness. Com- 
mend me to the impudently-critical French 
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stare ; the purposelessly-giggling German stare ; 
the aggressively self-assertive Americietn stare, 
for supreme provokingness. 

Stares, in all four styles, and plenty of them. 
Were levelled at Miss Casteen and Mrs. Denison 
as they stood amid the dusty, trampled grass and 
flowers by the roadside. But the former was 
altogether too deeply engaged in schooling her- 
self to bear a certain gnawing pain, that seemed 
to be eating into the very substance of her heart, 
to be greatly concerned regarding the effect she 
might produce upon the casual observer. The 
pain made her weary ; yet she would not have 
had it cease entirely, for it was the seal of the 
actuality of an experience, and .that experience 
was precious to her. She no more wanted to rid 
herself of the smart of it, than the tired mother 
wants to rid herself of the sick child lying in her 
arms, because the weight of that dear burden 
has made them ache. Poor Mrs. Denison's 
pains, however, were those of emptiness rather 
than of fulness. Her arms had never carried 
anything more substantial than a bundle of 
small, foolish, worldly vanities, flimsy kindnesses 
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undertaken and then half-repented of, wrapped 
round with a network of silly, vacant, uncertain 
desires. Consequently, perhaps, she was very 
much occupied with all the staring. She be- 
came extra-animated, over-indifferent, amazingly 
absorbed — to all appearance — in her companion. 

"Some one, you know, my sweetest Lydia,'* 
she repeated, under cover of the grinding noise 
of carriage-wheels and tramp of horse-hoofs — 
"some one might, as I say, make you change 
your mind, you know, and see all that in a very 
different light/' 

Miss Casteen was the taller of the two. There 
was a measure of pride in the pose of her 
straight slim figure and in her calm face, as she 
looked down at her friend and answered her, 
which did not escape the respectful notice of 
more than one of the crowd passing by. 

" I trust no one would ever make me see plain 
right and wrong in a new light. That would 
be doing me an ill service indeed." 

Lydia's lips parted in a sad, but very charm- 
ing smile. 

"At bottom," she said, "I am afraid I am 
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very obstinate, I am afraid I take 'people in, 
I seem to yield. I even try to persuade myself 
that I yield. Underneath, I know, that I never 
yield a single inch." 

Mrs. Denison laughed, and nodded, and 
pressed her arm. 

"Ah ! " she cried, "you give yourself a terrible 
character. I believe just as much of all that as 
I like, you know. But one thing I do see, my 
sweetest Lydia, and I am so, so glad to see it ! 
You are perfectly heart-whole. People only 
talk in that way when they are quite heart- 
whole. And, as I gay, I am so glad ! I don't 
pretend to be clever, but I have my small 
reasons all the same, don't you know, some- 
times. And now that you are going to leave us 
in this tiresome abrupt way, I do like to feel 
comfortable about you, you dear thing ! " 

Mrs. Denison's eyelids fluttered. 

^* I am so glad," she repeated ; "so very glad !" 

Miss Casteen's smooth forehead contracted in 
sudden anger and her colour rose. She did not 
choose to attach any very definite meaning to 
the other woman's words, yet they seemed to 

P 
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her to smack of officiousness, even of indelicacy. 
They infected the purity of her mental atmo- 
sphere with a breath of commonness, pre-emi- 
nently distasteful to her. 

She moved away, turning her back upon the 
road and its rumbling procession of carriages. 

The red of the setting sun was beginning to 
stain the far-off snow. Lydia gave a little cry. 
It was as though these stupendous heights 
blushed with her, all aglow with a heat of 
responsive anger and regret at the pettiness and 
vulgarity of the imaginations of the hearts of 
most mortals. And then it came to her, that 
she had done the mountains an injustice — this^ 
at least, was her fanciful, unpractical way of 
putting the matter to herself. Their smiling 
serenity did not really take its rise in hard 
indifference or contemptuous cruelty; but only 
in that apartness, that necessary solitude, which 
is the inevitable accompaniment, whether in 
outward form or inward aspiration, of all thit 
touches on perfection. The highest, the noblest, 
the purest Will always be alone ; but very fair^ 
very peaceful in their lonelinessw 
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As Lydia Casteen stood gazing at those rosy 
spaces she seemed to drink in the wine of a 
strong consolation. 

The last of the carriages had rolled by. She 
turned round expecting to find Mrs. Denison 
still waiting near her ; but that lady had gone 
on down the hill. She had intercepted her 
husband on his way back from ordering tea at 
the inn ; and, from the expression of her square, 
but well-bred, back, and from the restless move- 
ments of her excellent spouse — who gesticulated 
a good deal, standing now on one foot, now on 
the other — Lydia judged that she was communi- 
cating something of interest to him. Lydia 
was repentant of her moment of angen Indeed, 
as she contemplated this not very well-matched 
pair, she was filled with a genuine pity for them 
— for their perfectly respectable marriage unhal- 
lowed by any romance ; their many worthy 
qualities, yet the flavour of non-success that 
attended them ; the wife's half-gallant, half- 
contemptible attempt to hide her sense of in- 
ward disappointment under a rather too trans- 
parent show of little antics ; the husband's dull, 
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undisceming loyalty to the wife whose heart he 
Jiad failed ever really to wjp. 

" Miss Casteen, you have given me an abomi- 
nably bad quarter of art hour. I have been 
picturing all manner of horrors, possible and 
impossible, concerning you." 

Hammond removed his h^t and mopped his 
forehead with his pocket-handkerchief He was 
very warm. — He had come to another mind 
about the worth of that same coin. He was 
not sure that it was exclusively composed of 
base metal Hammond's vacillations were many. 
Dramatic sympathy with Miss Casteen's situa- 
tion began to bear down his love of personal 
freedom again. She really had supplied him 
with some delightful sensations in the last fort- 
night. The little game was so pleasant to play. 
And then, too, she was going away to-morrow. 
Really Hammond felt he must — might he not, 
indeed, with safety — indulge himself by playing 
it till she went ? 

So he had turned back full of the desire 
of saying a number of interesting things to 
J^ydia Casteen ; turned back to find her gone. 
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Then he had grown unaccountably alarmed 
about her, and had walked to Lauterbrunhen at 
a very lively rate. Had made dc^tours even; 
had looked behind the collections of great blue- 
grey rocks that encumber the tiny pastures, in 
which grew so many more flowers than grasses. 
Had poked his way into stuffy chalets. Had 
demanded information, regarding a tall lady in a 
black gowh, of the few hopeless-looking peasant 
women whom he chanced to meet, with such 
volubility and in such faultless German that 
they entirely failed to comprehend- his ques- 
tions. Had even cast uncomfortable glances 
at the icy waters of the rushing Lutschine. 
Finally, had called Miss Casteen more than 
once ; and that, in the agitation of the moment, 
by her Christian name. — Hammond, in short, 
had never in his life come nearer proposing in 
good set terms to any woman, than he had, 
during the last three-quarters of an hour, to the 
woman who, as luck would have it, he could 
nowhere find. 

The consequence of all this was, that be was 
very hot and rather cross. 
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" Why on earth, may I ask, did you vanish in 
that incomprehensible manner ? " he said. " I 
took for granted you would wait for me. It 
was in the bond, Miss Canteen, as I understood 
it, that we took the walk together. You have 
meanly defrauded me of a pleasure I counted 
on. Really, it appears to me remarkably un- 
friendly." 

Hammond's crossness was never very long- 
lived. Already he was smiling at her, and 
speaking in his old, half-bantering, good-tem- 
pered way. 

For her part, fortified by her colloquy with 
the mountains. Miss Casteen was calm enough. 
The first sound of his voice, it is true, sent a queer 
little shock through her, and affected her with 
a momentary dizziness. But it was only momen- 
tary. Hammond's pleasant, easy manner made 
embarrassment impossible. And then, too, the 
fact that she cherished no ulterior hopes, that 
she cheated the sadness of the present with no 
rose-tinted dreams of a possible future, tended 
to keep her quiet and passive. In patience Miss 
Casteen purposed possessing her soul. And 
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that patient possession of the soul usually pro- 
duces the very finest form of what is called self- 
possession. 

" I took fright at the size of everything, except 
myself, up there," she said ; " and so I igno- 
minously faced about and fled down here again, 
to restore my self-confidence by the spectacle 
of a large number of my fellow- creatures qirite 
innocent of any sense of disproportion between 
their material bulk and that of the Jungfraii." 

Here Mrs. Denison, from below, signalled 
pertinaciously with her parasol, pointed to the 
balcony running along the first floor of the inn, 
forming with her lips at the ^ame time the 
words /^^,, spelled all in capital letters. 

"All right We're coming directly," Ham- 
mond shouted in reply, rather unceremoniously. 
— "Look here. Miss Casteen ; stop one minute, 
please. It may be my last chance of speaking 
to you. You remember what you said up there 
— you asked me not to make your going away 
harder. I may be perpetrating an idiotic 
impertinence, in which case pray send me about; 
my business withput the smallest mercy; — ^but 
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that seemed very like an admission that I could 
make it harder if I tried. Misis Casteen, I tell 
you frankly I should like to make it so hard 
that I should make it impossible." 

Lydia looked at him steadily. The blood 
left her lips, leaving her face ashy pale ; but 
otherwise she showed no signs of agitation. 

" You are very kind, I know, in intention,'* she 
said sweetly and gently. "But I don't think 
even you could do that Nothing is so hard as 
to be impossible, if one makes up one's mind 
to it." 

" Exactly," he answered gaily. " And there- 
fore, hard as it may seem, it is not impossible 
that I might bring you round to my point of 
view. That I might prove to you. your right to 
keep the doors open, to enjoy your fair share of 

personal liberty, to Oh! hang it all, here 

is Denison. My dear fellow, tea? We know 
it, we know it. Mrs. Denison's pantomime was 
more than suggestive — it was eloquent. And I 
shall be thankful for some tea, for Miss Casteen 
gave me a terrible scare just now by deserting 
me. I have made myself, as you see, infernally 
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hot, racing down here again with the wind in 
noy back." 

Mf. Denison's mild visage, however, wore its 
gloomiest air of suspicion. His wife had given 
him her last version of the situation, and it was, 
undoubtedly, encouraging as far as Miss Castcen 
was concerned. Still, he was anything but 
satisfied with Antony Hammond. He thought 
this talk was all bluster, pumped up for the 
occasion to drown the remonstrant kickings of 
an uneasy conscience. 

" Miss Casteen," he said solemnly, " my wife 
tells me that you are tired. I must beg you to 
come in at once. There is a journey before you 
to-morrow, and so you must not over-fatigue 
yourself. Will you — er — let me take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing my very deep regret that 
you cannot see your way to remaining longer 
with us ? It has been a great privilege I con- 
sider " 

Mr. Denison here jerked his head forward 
by a spasmodic movement, and darted — if any- 
thing connected with that gentleman's action 
can be fitly described by so light and lively a 
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term — a very ferocious glance at Hammond, 
who was walking on the other side of the lady. 

"I consider it a great privil^e to have had 
you with us, even for this short time. A 
privilege, Miss Casteen, and I may add a very 
real honour and great pleasure as well" 

Lydia only said a plain " thank you ; " but 
she said it in a way that left no doubt as to the 
genuine quality of her gratitude. 

— Yes, she was charming, Hammond thought. 
And he experienced an increasing distaste to 
the notion of losing her altogether. She formed 
a delightful element.; she had made a distinct 
contribution to his knowledge of the feminine 
nature, in its higher forms. There was Madame 
Cyfveer, certainly, in the background. But just 
now Hammond cared singularly little about 
renewing his acquaintance with that highly- 
civilized person. Miss Casteen became attractive 
in proportion as she became inaccessible. 
Hammond rapidly reviewed the position. He 
felt it was rash, for he might come to regret 
it; but he really could not allow her to slip 
away altogether. 
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The dQorway and passage of the inn were 
blocked by a rather vociferpus and remarkably 
smart party of tourists, just preparing, with 
much style, and talk, and what is commonly 
known as side^ to bestow themselves in a couple 
of showy carriages, belonging to one of the big 
Interlaken hotels. Miss Casteen and the gentle- 
men stood aside for a few minutes to avoid 
the crush and clamour. Hammond made use of 
the occasion. 

"You have not sent me about my business. 
Miss Casteen," he said in a low voice. *' There- 
fore I am free to try. You really go to- 
morrow ? " 

"Oh yes," Lydia answered, smiljng rather 
wearily. 

" And Denison takes you as far as Berne — 
he told me he meant to do so after luncheon. 
I shall have no chance of holding forth before 
you go. But I shall probably be moving home- 
ward myself before long." 

— Madame Cyfveer? Mentally Hammond 
snapped his fingers at Madame Cyfveer !— 

"My sister's Assistant School Inspector's 
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painfully athletic holiday is just over. I heard 
so from her to-day. And the poor demented 
child, of course, wants to follow his large foot- 
steps back to England as soon as possible. 
She comes down to Interlaken the day after 
to-morrow. It is a fearful nuisance that you 
and she will just miss each other, Miss Casteen. 
I wanted you to meet. She is a dear little girl, 
though not a wholly wise one, vide her worship 
of the false god. But the point of the matter 
is this. When 1 do go back, may I come and 
see you ? Come to Bishop's Marston and pay 
my respects to you there, Miss Casteen? " 

Hammond looked down at the ground for 
a moment. He was not at all certain that he 
was not committing an egregious folly. And 
that very doubt imparted — so queerly are cause 
and effect related at times — that very doubt 
imparted a most telling earnestness to his 
manner, as he said : — 

" Don't refuse to receive me. It would be 
little short of barbarous to refuse to receive me. 
Indeed it would." 

Poor Lydia I how was she to apprehend or 
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follow the twistings and doublings of this man's 
singularly light and unstable mind ? But there 
are more. agreeable things, unquestionably, than 
patient endurance. And to her, just then, it 
"Was as though a space of heaven's clearest blue 
had revealed itself in the midst of a dim, 
sullen, rain-packed sky. 

Her eyes gave involuntary answer. 

" Ah ! I may come," he cried. '* That is most 
kind — that is delightfully good of you ! " 

"Now, Miss Casteen, at last they are gone. 

I never saw such a bear-garden as this place. 

No system or management anywhere. Of 

course there ought to be two doors, and an 

organized arrangement for the arrival and 

departure of all the traffic. As it stands, it 

is a perfect scandal. If it wasn't so late, I 

should certainly speak to the innkeeper about 

it." 

This from Mr. Denison, as he jostled his 

« 
uneven way along the stone passage, upstairs, 

and out on to the balcony. 

"The dear, good Sultan is not, not very 
expeditious," commented his wife, in a tone of 
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slight asperity. '' The tea has grown more than 
cold. Here, Mr. Hammond, come and sit down 
by me, and tell me something amusing." 
' Mrs. Denison yawned. 

''Yes, your expedition has been matchless,*' 
she said. " Really, quite matchless, don't you 
know. — Albert, do pray go at once and order 
the carriage. — Yes, as I was saying, dearest 
Lydia and I are so gjrateful to you. I'm sure 
I shall never, never, as long as I live, forget my 
day at lovely Lauterbrunnen." 
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CHAPTER X. 

".Les grands abattements suivent les grands enthousiasmes." 

The small-hooded carriage, in which Dr. 
Casteen was wont to take his daily drive, met 
Lydia at Bishop's Marston station. Rosen- 
crantz, — the little red dachshund — ^prancing and 
pawing, upsetting himself, in the overflowings 
of canine rapture, upon the slippery strips of 
oil-cloth marking narrow passage ways across 
the oak flooring, and picking himself up again 
with manifold gruntings and excited patterings 
— met her in the hall. Mrs. Cunnington, wiping 
her hands and arms, which were somewhat 
floury — it being baking day — emerged from the 
kitchen passage, and beamed a very hearty 
and comfortable welcome upon her. The 
parlour-maid beamed upon her mistress too ; 
trying, however, at the same time to ignore the 
presence of the portly housekeeper ; there being 
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a standing quarrel between these two excellent 
servants, each of whom wished to imagine 
herself indispensable to the comfort of her 
mistress. 

Miss Casteen, however, being unaware of 
their unhappy divisions; being tired by her long 
journey ; being rather anxious as to her re- 
ception by her father; being rather anxious^ too, 
lest the Lydia Casteen who had just returned 
to the white rectory house, and its quiet, book- 
pervaded atmosphere, should prove an incon- 
veniently different person to her who had left 
it less than a month ago — Miss Casteen, I say, 
was glad enough to see the kindly face of the 
large, motherly woman. She asked one or two 
questions about the general well-being of parish 
and household, and then inquired where she 
should find her father. 

"The master has been out walking for an 
hour in the garden. He had come in about ten 
minutes ago and gone into the study. He had 
rung for his medicine, and had given strict 
orders he wasn't to be interrupted till dinner. 
He would see Miss Casteen then." 
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This information was poured forth volubly by 
Emma, not without a side glance of triumph 
at Mrs, Cunnington. For once, she felt, that 
aggravatingly forthcoming functionary was quite 
out of the running* 

Miss Casteen made no immediate reply or 
comment. She stqod on the mat at the bottom 
of the staircase, — Rosencrantz, erect on his hind* 
legs in front of her, rubbing his finely modelled 
head and ungainly fore-paws against her knees 
. — silent and abstracted. 

This was to be her reward then! — this her 
payment for immediate response to her father's 
summons ! — this the equivalent for her obedience, 
for her instant relinquishing of pleasant com- 
panionship, brave sights, and happy days! If 
her father had made any departure, however 
small, from the iron rule of his daily habits to 
mark his sense of satisfaction at her home- 
coming, it would have been enough, Lydia's 
demands were not extravagant. A very slight 
recognition would have satisfied her. But 

this 

Suddenly she remembered that the servants 

9 
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were looking on, and were, no doubt, drawing 
their own conclusions from her silence. Lydia 
gathered herself together ; and treated her ex- 
nurse to a very pretty if not very cheerful smile. 

"Til come down and see you presently, 
Cunnington," she said, " Have my boxes taken 
upstairs, Emma, please. If Dr. Casteen is 
engaged, I may as well unpack them at once/' 

But I>ydia did not display much energy in 
unpacking. Once in her own bed-chamber, she 
stood still and looked round it, a strange sense 
upon her of seeing it all, familiar as the aspect 
of it was, for the first time. It was spotlessly 
fresh and clean, upholstered according to her 
dainty, if somewhat timid taste, in faint colours. 
She glanced at the dove-coloured carpet, and 
spindle-legged chairs — the seats of them covered 
with cretonne upon which white birds were 
busily engaged in tying themselves together 
with bows of white ribbon, upon a grey ground. 
Glanced at the white toilette-table, whereon the 
housemaid had set a jar of pale late-flowering 
roses; at the bullfinch hanging in his cage in 
the southern window. The bird was dull; he 
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sat on his perch, all his feathers fluffed out, 
crooning a sad little song to himself. He had 
forgotten her and made no sign of joy at her 
approach. Then she glanced at the white bed, 
on which she had lain down contentedly, 
summer and winter, for so many years; and 
from which she had risen, on so many mornings, 
to go about the work of her uneventful life. 

Lydia turned away with a sigh and sat down 
listlessly in the window-seat on the further side 
of the room, the dog jumping up beside her, and 
planting his big crooked paws on the inner 
Jedge of the open window. From here Lydia 
looked right out into the dark, horizontal 
branches of the cedar-trees. The afternoon was 
still and windless, the sky being of the blotchy 
reddish-grey that betokens not rain, but that 
peculiarly odious atmospheric condition known 
as blight. The far-reaching pasture lands, the 
great elms, and the hedge-rows were dingy and 
colourless. The whole landscape lacked light 
and shade, was dim and neutral-tinted, save for 
the very positive blackness of the cedars in the 
foreground 
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The space between these rather funereal trees 
was bare of grass. /Under the hearer one was 
a single tomb — a flat lichen-stained slab of 
sandstone, placed, as lid, upon a., box -like 
erection in brick. Against the near side of this 
somewhat pretentious monument, Threadgold, 
the sexton, had rested a spade and pick. He 
was digging a grave near by, and the raw dirty 
yellow of the newly- turned earth showed con- 
spicuously against the duller colour. of the 
undisturbed surface beneath the cedars. . 

Presently Threadgold looked out over the 
edge of the grave, above the glods of broken 
clay, like- a mole out of the top of its hill — a 
stout, chubby, little man, blessed with a happy 
conceit regarding the rare quality of his tenor 
voice; and blessed, too, with a long family of 
cherub-cheeked children, three of whom werQ 
now disporting themselves among the neigh- 
bouring head and foot-stones with an admirably 
professional indifference to the melancholy 
associations of their surroundings. Having 
surveyed the prospect and stretched himself— 
the human back gets somewhat cramped grave^ 
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digging— -he came, with an air of unadulterated 
cheerfulness, up out of the sepulchre, and 
put on his coat. — It was an old one of Dr. 
Casteen's. Lydia remembered bestowing it on 
him a year ago. His wife, a thrifty woman, 
had subsequently managed to secure a good 
half-yard of broad cloth, and at the same time 
mitigate the too purely ecclesiastical aspect* 
of the garment by cutting short the skfrts- 
of it. The sexton's appearance when ^vearing^ 
it was, consequently, very suggestive of a com-" 
fortable robin without a tail. — He proceeded ta 
shoulder his spade and pick, called .those repre- 
sentatives of his brood of srniall robins present,— 
who came hopping after him over the' graves 
and rank grasses merrily enough, — and, uplifting 
his rather rawney voice in the fine old tune of 
Rockingham, marched away in the direction of 
the lych-gate on the far side of the churchyard. 

This ' homely scene Lydia Casteen had 
watched with a sort of vacant attention. She 
was weary "in body, sick at heart, hurt, dis- 
2tppointed. As the gate slammed to and the 
children's gay little voices died away in the' 
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distance, she had a moment of extreme 
weakness. She leaned her cheek against the 
dog's smooth neck, as he stood up by her 
looking eagerly out of window. The hot tears 
came into her eyes, and she did not try to 
check them. It was all so lonely, so sad, so 
tame, so sombre and dreary. It seemed to 
her, in the face of her father's chill indifference 
and apathy, that her hasty return had been 
indeed a work of supererogation ; and that she 
had been guilty of the folly of being righteous 
overmuch — against which special order of folly 
there exists, as we know, a brief but very 
emphatic prophetical warning. 

"He is selfish," she sobbed. "He is selfish. 
And he will never change. He wili never 
understand what I have given up for him." 

Poor Lydia's tears fell faster. For all the 
cruel longing of a love that wept for want and 
hunger, and could not be satisfied, cried out 
within her. She was called upon to sacrifice 
so much — her individual hopes and cravings; 
called upon to mutilate her personality so as 
to fit it into a mould altogether too narrow and 
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small for it. Yet Lydia believed she could 
have done this. Done it, if not gladly, at least 
with a chastened sweetness of resignation, if 
only her action had met with recognition, with 
ever so little of tenderness and gratitude — if only 
the priest, as he handled the knife, had praised, 
ever so slightly, the willingness of the victim. 

That was the refrain of all her thought. If 
her father had only seemed pleased — had only 
seemed to care, all would have been com- 
paratively easy. But the little dumb beast here, 
who licked her wet cheek and her hands in fussy 
ebullitions of distressed bewilderment, had really 
more kindness of heart, more sympathy and 
pity than her father. The study door was shut 
against her; and the dim-eyed old scholar 
within went on methodically, cold-bloodedly 
pursuing his self-appointed task in absolute 
heedlessness of her coming, resentful merely 
at her ever having ventured to leave him, or 
rather leave the work which was, in truth, far 
dearer to him than himself, — dependent upon 
her, yet thanklessly excluding her. 

Was it wonderful that Miss Casteen, gentlo 
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and affectionate-natured as she was, should 
break down for once, and cry a little ; — cry for 
regret of a past that had been so strangely 
sweet, and for sorrow over a present that seemed 
so singularly fruitless and barren ? 

The sense of her father's unwarrantable 
callousness still possessed her when, some hour 
and a half later, having changed her dress, 
Lydia went down to the dining-room. She had 
mastered her emotion. She had decided to be 
perfectly passive. If advances were to be made, 
they must come from the other side. She went 
and stood beside her own chair at the head of 
the table. The candles, in deference to thd 
condition of Dr. Castecn*s eyesight, were as yet 
unlighted. The evenings began to close in. 
And upon the evening in question the blight- 
covered sky made the twilight both early and 
dense, so that the long dining-table under its 
white cloth seemed to float ghostly in the centre 
of the dusky room. 

Lydia stood for some minutes at the head of 
the tabic, her nerves in a growing condition of 
painful tension. She tried to harden herself. 
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But her heart beat fast, and her sense both of 
sight and hearing seemed preternaturally acute. 
She heard the click and long-drawn creak of 
the study door as it opened. Then shuffling, 
uncertain footsteps travelling slowly down the 
matted passage; becoming more distinct as 
they drew nearer; slipping a little upon the 
oil-cloth in the hall. Then the tall, browed, 
black figure in the doorway, the high, narrow, 
pale forehead with the dark bar across it 
blotting out the eyes. 

Dr. Casteen steadied himself by one hanci 
against the door-post, and kept the other spread 
out before him till, with a nervous groping 
movement, it grasped the corner of the side- 
board. And there he paused. 

i do not claim for Miss Casteen the distinction 
of being a strong-minded woman. So far she 
had watched motionless and in silence. But 
something in that groping gesture, in the feeble- 
ness and helplessness of the old man's move- 
ments, melted all her hardness, choked, in an 
outrush of instinctive pity, her spirit of injury 
and of revolt. 
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She came swiftly across the room. 

" Here, dear papa. I am here. I have come 
back to you. Let me lead you/* she said, taking 
his thin, wrinkled hand in her soft, warm one, 
and placing it very gently upon her arm. 

" Thank you, my love. I will not deny that 
your assistance is grateful to me," Dr. Casteen 
returned, with his slow carefully modulated 
enunciation. 

That was all. With that brief offer of service, 
and brief acceptance, Lydia Casteen gave way, 
took up the burden once again ; quietly, and 
without further struggle or remonstrance, riveted 
her own chains. 

The meal was a silent one. Dr. Casteen 
asked no questions, proffered no information. 
When it was finished, Lydia conducted him 
back to the study again ; ordered the shaded 
lamp, so as to spare his eyesight, sat down in 
her accustomed place at the writing-table, opened 
a heavy folio as directed, and gave herself up 
to the theological difficulties — and, oh dear me ! 
what a number of difficulties it had ! — of the 
early Church, as of old. 
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The Casino at Interlaken, the wild ring of 
the Venus music, the snows of the Jungfrau, life, 
joy, movement, laughter, and — and that rather 
unworthy and irresponsible writer of pretty little 
verses — Antony Hammond — they all seemed 
far, extremely, incredibly, hopelessly far away ! 
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CHAPTER XI. 

. . . ** le mal n'cst jamais que dans I'eclat qu'on fait. 
Lc scandale du monde est ce qui fait offense, 
Et ce n'cst pas p^chcr que pecher en silence.*' 

Some observer of the ugly little habits of the 
race, inspired more by a cynical love of scientific 
veracity than by a very tender love of his 
neighbour, has left it on record that "out of 
sight," in the great majority of cases, is likewise 
" out of mind." 

The last words Antony Hammond said to 
Lydia Casteen, when he took leave of her on 
the station at Interlaken, had been :— 

" Well, then, I really may run down ? It is 
immensely good of you to let me. Miss Casteen. 
I expect to be in England by the end of next 
week at latest. Thank you a thousand times 
for not condemning me to say anything worse 
than an rcvoir to you this morning." 
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Mr. Denison had listened to this address with 
mixed feelings. Visions of duty, it need hardly 
be stated, arose before him. The duty, first, 
of giving the speaker a bit of his mind — that 
gift usually so exceedingly pleasing to the 
receiver of it. Secondly, the possibly contingent 
duty of giving him a sound thrashing ; for the 
good man's imagination still played about the 
handle of a horse-whip. Thirdly, the duty of 
warning Miss Casteen of the great risk an 
intellectual woman, possessed of a mind capable 
gf grasping abstruse economic questions, would 
certainly run in allying herself to a minor poet, 
who took life and its manifold responsibilities 
in such a lamentably light and airy spirit. For 
Mr. Denison's appreciation of the lesser arts 
.was radically defective. Why any reasonable 
being should ever want either to write or read 
small y>//;r d esprit or playful vers de sociMy he 
could not for the life of him comprehend. Of 
pictures, devoid of any direct historical or 
topographical teaching, he had the mostUmitied 
appreciation. While he even denvqd a mild 
pride from the fact that be. had never been able 
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to distinguish one tune — all music with Mr. 
Denison came under the head of tunes — from 
another. From every point of view, then, he 
felt not only justified in keeping, but absolutely 
bound to keep, his eye on Antony Hammond ; 
prepared alike to fall upon him if he did and if 
he did not afford Miss Casteen an opportunity 
of refusing him. 

Hammond, meanwhile, was supremely un- 
conscious of these designs against his peace of 
body and mind. He was very well pleased 
with himself. He had felt most agreeably 
sentimental at parting with Miss Casteen. He 
missed her pretty looks and ways, and the 
refined drama of her personal history, quite 
actively. So actively, in fact, that when towards 
the end of next day Janie Hammond . arrived, 
in company with her aunt, Mrs. Cumberbatch, 
and the athletic Assistant Inspector, he talked 
to that enthusiastic maiden about Lydia Casteen 
for an inordinate length of time. The young 
girl was admirably sympathetic And the 
Inspector, kicking his naily heels upon the 
hotel verandah while his sweetheart was having 
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this private interview with her brother — from 
which she descended very pink as to the cheeks 
and moist as to the eyes, declaring that " it was 
really too nice ; everything seemed to be going 
on so smoothly and beautifully " — the Inspector, 
I say, began to vote all men in love, save him- 
self, a most atrocious nuisance; and to reflect 
— for he was a bit of a prig, perhaps — on the 
singular habit our most cherished delights have 
of changing colour, chameleon-like, when they 
happen to be possessed by another than our 
precious selves. 

Two days later Hammond, his aunt, his sister, 
and his sister's lover rumbled off in the big 
berline, along the noble Beatus road to Thun, m 
route for Berne and England. Mr. Denison felt 
relieved in one way, yet only the more annoyed 
in another. Hammond was really in earnest, 
thenl It seemed likely that his love of duty 
would be exercised, after all, not in using the 
whip, but in warning the lady. 

But, as ill-fortune would have it, that evening, 
while Hammond was lounging upon one of the 
sofas in the great central hall of the Thunerhof, 
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ie caught sight of a striking female figure, with 
a very unmistakable abundance of blonde hair. 
Hammond watched for a few seconds without 
moving, sensible of receiving that delicate artistic 
satisfaction which the sight of a well-dressed 
woman, perfectly finished from the cut of a 
shoe-bow to the curve of an eyebrow, can hardly 
fail to produce in civilized man. 

Madame Cyfveer was still evidently only con- 
valescent She walked rather languidly, , and 
had thrown on a long, loose, steel-coloured, 
plush overcoat, edged with silver-fox fur, over 
her gown. All this lady's garments and all. her 
movements were full of intention. Hammond, 
looking at her, felt that she was far more in- 
teresting than of old. She had gained a great 
deal in the way of quiet insolence and aplomb 
since the transitional period down in Kensing- 
ton. It struck him that she presented a very 
large surface,, so to speak, to the imagination. 
He got up, went ^nd spoke to her. 

She received him without any show of surprise. 
Irx these days Madame Cyfveer had ceased to 
be enthusiastic. Sh^ cultivated a slight wearl- 
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hess of bearing ; and a superb calm, to which 
her very large, light-grey eyes lent themselves 
extremely well. 

Madame Cyfveer's languor, however, whether 
real or assumed, did not prevent her being a 
remarkably agreeable companion. She and 
Hammond spent a very pleasant evening in 
each other's society. She proved several things 
to him beyond controversy ; among others that 
it would be entirely superfluous for him to 
attend his aunt and sister upon their journey 
through to Calais to-morrow. 

"Surely that great and good man, with the 
great voice, and the great boots, is sufficient 
escort for two such little women ? " she said, 
looking at him from under her heavy eyelids. 
"In point of fact you are altogether de trop ; 
you are fifth wheel to the coach. They would 
be infinitely happier without you. If you are 
not there, the aunt will sleep, then the lovers 
will hold each other*s hands and deliver them- 
selves, probably, of other discreet caresses. If 
you are there, she will keep awake, thus render- 
ing the caresses impossible. Think how very 
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tiresome. Then, too, I had supposed that you 
wished to see me." 

Madame Cyfvecr said the last few words 
slowly and without the smallest trace of arch- 
ness. Hammond longed to applaud, for she 
really said them capitally. She had the gift 
of style in conversation. She was very mature. 
Decidedly, as he soon found himself reflecting, 
she had not a trace of Miss Casteen's divine 
crudity. He qualified it as divine, and that not 
in irony. Yet he was aware that he expanded, 
and experienced a certain sense of relief in 
the presence of his present companion. The 
divine crudity had been disconcerting and 
hampering at times. For there were such 
a number of subjects of which it had been 
impossible to speak to, or even before. Miss 
Casteen. With Madame Cyfveer the practice 
of such conversational reticence was quite 
uncalled for. She produced in him a most 
comfortable security. 

And then — for Hammond gave the matter 
his best attention — he went on to perceive that 
really he owed himself a little moral holiday. 
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For he was aware that Miss Casteen had drawn 
rather heavily upon his better nature. From 
another quarter his aunt, and his sister and her 
unimpeachably virtuous Inspector, drew rather 
heavily upon it too. Hammond, sitting beside 
Madame Cyfveer in the hall of the Thunerhof, 
began to wonder whether these constant de- 
mands might not speedily become dangerous ? 
Whether the capital owned by his better nature 
was not in risk of being exhausted — whether 
the drafts made on it might not eventually be 
dishonoured, and returned marked "no account"? 
Hammond did not care to go through the bank- 
rr.ptcy court in that way. It would be only 
prudent to take the matter in time. 

So next morning, at breakfast, he announced 
a change of plan to his sister. Being abroad, 
and the weather still being so delightful, it 
seemed a pity to go back to England just yet. 

"It IS all that horrid woman," Janie Ham- 
mond said. 

She had always entertained a deep, unreason- 
ing, feminine detestation of Madame Cyfveer. 

Hammond laughed at and coaxed her. He 
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only meant to stay a little while ; really quite 
a little while — a week, say. But Janie Ham- 
mond refused to be coaxed. Those many other 
affairs of the heart, of which she was cognizant, 
and which she had so determinately refused to 
remember, ranged themselves before her. Was 
this affair — it had seemed so full of promise — 
was this going to end in smoke, like all the rest? 
The young girl began to cry. 

She did more. On meeting Madame Cyfveer 
in the hall just as the party were starting for the 
station — Hammond was putting Mrs. Cumber- 
batch into the omnibus, while the Inspector 
looked after the baggage, — Janie Hammond 
turned upon her, as valiantly as a mouse in a 
corner, though she knew that her eyes were 
deplorably red. 

"You don't know how much harm you are 
doing. It is very wrong of you to keep my 
brother. He ought to go home." 

" Why ought he go home ? " the lady inquired 
calmly. 

" Because he has made acquaintance with some 
one whom he likes very much — who would make 
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him very happy. She has gone back to England. 
She expects him. He ought to go too." 

« Oh, that is it, is it ? " 

Madame Cyfveer folded her arms and smiled 
down at the girl. — That is to say, her lips 
smiled ; Madame Cyfveer's large, light-grey 
eyes had a disagreeable habit of never smiling. 

"Your brother stays to please himself, my 

dear Janie, not to please me," she said, speaking 
indulgently, as to a fretful child. " I am 
sorry though that it annoys you. And it is 
really charming of you to be so hotly anxious 
about his happiness. But we are old friends, 
he and I ; and in some ways, perhaps, I know 
him better than you do. Believe me, it is 
rather a waste of your kind little heart to 
expend it in anxiety about him. He will never 
come to any great harm. But he will always 
continue to please himself. And no one will 
ever persuade him to do anything which fails, 
or has ceased, to please him." 

** How I wish you had not been here ! It is 
your fault How I wish we had never met 
you ! " the girl exclaimed. 
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Madame Cyfveer arranged her bangles, from 
one of which depended a tiny diamond pig — 
she had beautifully turned wrists — and slightly 
raised her pale eyebrows. 

" Ah, no doubt it was unfortunate," she said. 
**But then so many things are unfortunate. 
Your eyes will be permanently disfigured, my 
dear child, if you permit yourself to cry over all 
of them. — There, there, they are calling you. I 
must not delay you as well as the precious 
brother. Bon voyage. He will be back in plenty 
of time for the wedding. He will come to no 
harm." 

And so it came about that, while Lydia Cas- 
teen rose or went to rest in the faint-tinted bed- 
chamber overlooking the churchyard ; improved 
her acquaintance with the endless aberrations of 
the religious mind during the first five centuries 
of the Christian era, in the dimly-lighted library; 
or went softly through her simple, homely duties 
in household and parish — ^her thoughts, mean- 
time, haunted by the remembrance of the 
enchanted springtime of her brief romance, — 
the man who formed the centre of those happy 
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memories, whom she longed to see once again 
with an ever-deepening longing, was entertaining 
himself vastly by stepping about the European 
Continent in company with fair-haired Madame 
Cyfveer. For, unquestionably, it is the way of 
the world, as well as a law of things spiritual, 
that to those who have shall be given ; and from 
those who have not, shall be taken away the 
little they might have supposed themselves to 
have. Judged from the worldly and amatory 
standpoints, Miss Casteen did not own much, 
wdiile her rival owned a good deal. So what 
more natural, than that this rather irresponsible 
bit of humanity, Antony Hammond, should be 
taken from the first and given to the second ? 

He was not so given and taken, however, 
without a sharp struggle. 

For it happened one afternoon towards the 
close of October, when the range of the Savoy 
Alps on the far side of the Lake of Seneva 
looked as though it had been carved out of a 
single amethyst, and the vineyards of the C6te^ 
behind, sloping towards the southern sun, 
though stripped of their purple clusters, still 
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boasted a sprinkling of yellow and scarlet leaves 
— it happened that Mr. and Mrs. Denison, 
with a lady*s-maid, a valet, and a stack of 
luggage in the background, found themselves 
waiting on the landing-stage at Ouchy for the 
steamboat to Montreux. They had left Inter- 
laken some weeks previously, and were moving 
slowly southward, having decided to spend the 
winter on the Riviera, as Mr. Denison had now 
no parliamentary duties to claim his presence at 
Westminster. 

Mrs. Denison was a victim to ennui as she 
loitered on the landing-stage. She was alone 
with her husband, and surrounded with exquisite 
scenery. It was not surprising, therefore, that 
her thoughts should revert to a former occasion, 
when she had found existence equally tedious 
under very similar circumstances. 

"You know, Albert, I am the least, just the 
least bit annoyed at not having heard again 
from Lydia Casteen," she said. "I think she 
really might have written more than one rather 
scrappy little note, after travelling with us, 
being on such very affectionate terms, don't 
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you know, and all that, I think it shows just a 
little, little want of appreciation of our relative 
positions," 

" The boat is five minutes late already," put in 
her husband, in a tone of remonstrance. 

He stood with his feet close together, and his 
walking-stick stuck between his knees, looking 
like some long, narrow, sponge-coloured, in- 
vertebrate animal set up on end, while he 
anxiously surveyed the Genevan end of the 
lake through a pair of field-glasses. 

Mrs, Denison arranged the brown veil, — tied 
over her travelling hat and under her plump 
chin, — glancing at her husband as she did so, 

" I must own I really was veiy much intriguie 
about that business between her and Mr. Ham- 
mond, you know. Of course it all began under 
my nose, as you may say. And I could not 
help being interested in it. I didn't actually 
wish it. You didn't wish it either, you know, 
Albert. But I asked nice little Janie Hammond 
about it that night at Interlaken, and she seemed 
delighted. Evidently his people wouldn't object. 
He had said a great deal to them, I feel sure ; 
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there must have been some understanding 
between them, don't you know. I think Lydia, 
dear and sweet as she is, was not quite as 
confidential with me as she might have been/*^ 

Just then Mrs. Denison's small, bright ^yts^ 
roaming about in search of some object pre- 
senting a measure of social interest, lighted upon 
a fashionably-dressed woman standing at the 
extremity of the long wooden stage, that seemed 
to crawl like a huge, black, many-legged insect 
far out over the blue water of the lake. The 
passengers awaiting the advent of the steamer 
were few ; and this lady, who even in a crowded 
room would have commanded observation, was 
extremely noticeable against the wide back- 
ground of undulating water, purple mountain, 
and fair clear sky. 

"No, I really don't think dear Lydia has 
behaved quite nicely, not with all the con- 
sideration I should have expected," Mrs. Denison 
repeated, still gazing at this well-appointed 
figure in growing curiosity. 

"No doubt Miss Casteen has been engaged. 
Old Casteen doesn't spare her. — It's perfectly 
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intolerable to be kept waiting in this way. The 
boats ought to be forced to be up to time. 
Distinctly they ought to keep time." 

Mrs. Denison came close to her husband and 
patted his arm. 

"My dear, good Sultan," she said confidentially, 
" do look at that woman with the golden hair. 
Of course that sort of dressing wouldn't do at 
home, don't you know. It is loud — ^just a little 
bit loud. But then foreigners are so different 
about all that sort of thing, don't you know. 
And she's really very handsome, and dis- 
tinguished looking. She must be somebody. 
I wonder who she is ? — There at the end, with 
the big buttons and long coat-tails, Albert ; do 
you see ? " 

It was among Mr. Denison's many small 
peculiarities that he greatly objected to being 
called upon to inspect specimens of feminine 
beauty, presented unexpectedly, as thus, to his 
view. It made him feel horribly shy. He 
therefore twisted about a good deal before he 
could make up his mind to glance furtively in 
the quarter indicated by his wife, 
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" The boat is getting on for ten minutes late," 
he said. "It really is too bad. Or else the 
time-tables must be miserably inaccurate. It 

seems to me little short of fraudulent to 

yes, my dear Emily, I see, I see. But really, I 
can't stare. It is not civil to stare." 

"But don't you think she is handsome? I 
wonder who she is ! She really must be some- 
body, don't you know." 

Mr. Denison bestowed another hasty glance, 
and his mild face assumed an expression of 
slight disgust. 

" I don't think, Emily, you must pardon my 
saying it, but I don't think I would keep on 
looking in that direction quite so much if I was 
you. I see Johnston and Runciman are — well 
— are — er — observing us. And that person, — 
it's an offensive thing to mention such a 
suspicion, and I may be doing her an injustice, 
— ^but she doesn't strike me as being — well, 
quite respectable, in fact. An actress, perhaps 
— or, — you understand ? I needn't explain 
further." 

" Good gracious ! " cried Mrs. Denison, staring 
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harder than ever. " Why, my dear Sultan, how 
extraordinary it is the way you men know that 
sort of thing at once." 

She laughed in a girlish manner, secretly 
enchanted at this manifestation of masculine 
shrewdness on the part of her husband. 

" The Grand Lama really is very quick after 
all," she murmured, as though confiding edifying 
information to a sympathetic audience. — "Ah! 
take care, Albert. Do look where you're going ! 
Remember there is no railing on that side. You 
are so very vague in your movements, and it 
makes one so nervous. What is the matter ? " 

" Matter ! " echoed Mr. Denison, with in- 
creasing disgust both of voice and manner, 
turning his back resolutely upon the further end 
of the stage. " Matter ! Why, don't you see 
who IS with that — that person, Emily } Don't . 
look, pray don't look. It's impossible for us to 
speak to him. I am sure I don't know what 
we are to do. Don't you see it is Hammond, 
Antony Hammond ? " 

Mrs. Denison gave a quick exclamation. Her 
eyelids fluttered. Of course she was scandal- 
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ized ; but she was also filled with, a very lively 
sense of adventure. For she had the inevitable 
curiosity of a not very wise woman — ^who has 
herself been perfectly amenable to social laws 
and has only associated with other women 
equally amenable — regarding those members of 
her sex whose career has, unhappily, been more 
dramatic than discreet. 

'* Dear mc, how very unpleasant ! Imagine 
Mr. Hammond, of all people ! When we were 
just talking about his feeling for poor, dear 
Lydia Casteen, too, you know. Just fancy! 
How very extraordinary ! '* 

"Now perhaps you understand why Miss 
Casteen has not written again, or told you more 
fully about that — er — matter you have just 
referred to," Mr. Denison said, with sudden 
ferocity. " And I heard him myself tell her he 
should be back in a week at latest, and that he 
would go down to Marston — the— the— — " 

Here Mr. Denison walked away quickly 
towards the pile of luggage. He was very 
angry, very angry indeed. And he was afraid 
he might forget himself and make use of repre- 
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hensibly unparliamentary language before his 
wife. 

It was just at this juncture that a pungent 
remark from Madame Cyfveer called Ham- 
mond's attention to the near neighbourhood of 
his old friends. He felt acutely uncomfortable, 
for he perceived that, under all the circum- 
stances, it would be anything but easy for him 
to give a satisfactory account of himself. Pre- 
sumptions would, necessarily, be against him. 
Hammond realized that he was caught in a 
very awkward little trap. 

And then, moreover, it sometimes happens 
that even the least conscientious of mortals 
becom.es temporarily affected by the conscience 
of another. As Mr. Denison, having with 
praiseworthy determination choked down the 
undesirable expressions that had risen to his 
lips, came back to his wife's side again, Ham- 
mond saw, — as in a flash of disagreeably illumi- 
nating mental lightning, — himself and his whole 
course of action during the past six weeks as it 
must appear to that estimable, if rather weari- 
some, reformer. Hammond, for the moment, 
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adopted Mr. Denison's conscience. And un- 
doubtedly when arraigned before that highly 
sensitive moral tribunal, he cut a very pitiable 
figure. 

Madame Cyfveer, meanwhile, had been 
watching him closely with her unsmiling ^y^s. 

" Do you know those rather odd-looking 
people ? " she asked. 

" Yes, very well." 

** Ah ! " she said, slowly, *' then I think I 
apprehend the situation. They are the friends 
you have mentioned — the friends of the 
hypothetical bride." 

For the moment, Hammond's face lost all its 
good-humour. He stood with his legs apart, 
his hands resting oh the top of his walking- 
stick, looking down at the glittering water 
between the roughly-laid planks, in a far from 
enviable state of mind. Lydia Casteen's charm- 
ing countenance, in its purity and unconscious 
dignity, — her sweet gratitude, her unswerving 
loyalty, the noble candour, the earnestness, the 
calm strength of her character, — came very 
clearly and forcibly before him. Hammond 
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had given his better nature a holiday; and, 
now, the better nature arose, and confronted, 
and cried shame on him. At the. moment he 
was not sure whether he hated most his wanton 
courting of Miss Casteen, or his subsequent and 
equally wanton neglect of her, 

Madame Cyfveer's rather hard voice cut 
across this penitential meditation with a simple 
but pertinent inquiry, 

"What are you going to do?" she said. 
'* When you know people very well, it is usual 
to speak to them, isn't it ? " 

Hammond did not at all care that his com** 
panion should gauge the depth of his present 
<Jiscomfort^ He looked up smiling. And his 
smile possibly held in solution a grain or two of 
impertinence. 

"Of course," he said, "But Denison, though 
the best fellow in the world, is a trifle difficult 
to deal with. He did not expect to find me 
here. He will put me through the longer 
catechism. He will demand reasons." . 

Madame Cyfveer raised her eyebrows. 

" Indeed ! Am I not reason enough ? " 

S 
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Hammond laughed a little. 

"Enough! you are ten times too much, my 
dear friend. For Albert Denison, quite ten 
times too much." 

And with that he walked down the length of 
black planks that divided him from his former 
companions. 

" This is as pleasant as it is unexpected," he 
said gaily. " I had no notion you were still out 
here. How d'ye do, Denison ? " 

" The Sultan, as you see, is perfectly absorbed 
in the lateness of the boat He can think of 
nothing but the lateness of the boat. His eyes 
are absolutely glued to his glasses, you know." 

At this indirect appeal her husband unwillingly 
lowered the said glasses. 

" Oh ! er — Hammond," he said. " And when 
did you come out, come back, in fact, from 
England ? " 

Hammond had been right in fearing a cate- 
chising. He assumed an air of surprise, 

" Why ? " he asked. " I really haven't looked 
at the papers for the last day or two. Has 
anything particular been going on at home ? " 
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^ Emily," said Mr. Denison, "I regret very 
much troubling you ; but I should be extremely 
obliged if you would just go and — er — ^and 
speak to Johnston, Just go and ask him, ask 
hini about that time-table. In fact, find out 
if it was — er — correct Ask Johnston, you 
understand } " 

He spoke very fast, frowning at her, and 
jerking his head with alarming but indicative 
violence towards the servants and the luggage. 

"The Grand Lama's diplomacy is rather too 
transparent," Mrs. Denison exclaimed half aloud, 
not without a movement of provocation. 

But she did as she was requested. Then the 
good man turned on Antony I^ammond. 

''Look here," he said, *'it is uncommonly 
disagreeable to me to put myself forward, or 
appear to interfere in your private concerns ; 
but I must ask you plainly whether you have 
been back to England or not ? " 

Hammond was keenly annoyed. But it was 
tio use shuffling. 

" No," he said, * I have not. May I inquire 
again why you want to know ? " 
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Mr. Denison fidgeted almost convulsively, 

^It is deeply distasteful to me to bring a 
lady's name into such a conversation ^ this. 
I only do it under pressure. But I am compelled 
to ask you, as you say you have not beeii back 
to England, whether you have had any corre^ 
spondence with Mrs. Denison's and my friend, 
Miss Casteen ? " 

••Upon my word, Denison, you go too far,** 
Hammond cried. 

•*I can't help that," the other man replied 
doggedly, 

"I dgn't admit your right to put such a 
question to me," Hammond said, rather hotly. 

He wanted to fence, and avoid making any 
direct statement But, between vexation with 
himself and with his interlocutor, he had great 
difficulty in keeping his temper. 

•*You may not admit my right; but I am 
sensible of possessing it. We are placed in an 
odious relation to each other. It cannot be 
more objectionable to you than it is to me. 
But I cannot shirk it. It would be wretchedly 
cowardly of me to do that. Miss Casteen was 
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travelling in my wife's and my charge. We 
were responsible for her.*' 

Mr. Denison drew himself up, and for once 
stood quite still. 

" I have the very deepest and niost respectful 
admiration for that lady," he continued. "She 
appears to me the ideal of all that a woman 
should be. I reverence both her intelligence 
and the beauty of her disposition. You know 
best, Hammond, whether your conduct to Miss 

* 

Casteen has been above reproach." 

He waited, as for an answer. 

Antony Hammond looked away. And his 
eyes rested on Madame Cyfveer. She had 
come a few steps forward and leant, in a very 
graceful, well-conceived attitude, with her back 
against the railing. The level rays of the sun, 
setting behind the long purple line of the Jura, 
fell about her, lighting up her highly-civilized 
figure and the abundance of her surprisingly 
yellow hair. Her head was raised. She was 
watching Hammond with, a curious concentra* 
tion of purpose. She was astonishingly good- 
looking, just then. 
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Mr. Denison's eyes, for a moment, took the 
same direction. Then he came close up to 
Hammond, and said, between his teeth, in a 
tone of voice that gentleman, had certainly 
never heard him employ before :— 

" If ypu have trifled with her affections, if you 
have caused her any sorrow, by God ! sir, it 
would afford ^me the very greatest pleasure 
to drop you in there" — pointing down at the 
dancing water — " with a good heavy stone to 
your feet." 

" The boat, Albert 1 The boat ! At last, the 
boat," cried Mrs. Denison, hurrying up, her 
eyelids fluttering, likewise her brown veil. 

She really could not contain her curiosity any 
longer. 

Her husband turned to her with a singular 
little sigh, and a vacant expression in his mild 
blue eyes. 

" The boat — ah ! exactly," he said. *' We 
will go and stand by the luggage, please. Here, 
Emily, take my arm. For once I see quite 
plainly where I am going, my dear, so you caa 
take it with perfect security." 
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It occurred to Mrs. Denison that — " occasion- 
ally the Grand Lama was really very peculiar, 
very odd, indeed, don't you know." 

When Hammond rejoined Madame Cyfveer, 
that lady regarded him intently, and her lips 
relaxed into a doubtfully pleasant smile. 

"The catechism contained questions not 
wholly easy to answer on the spur of the 
moment," she remarked. "Do you know, you 
don't appear to me precisely impressive just 
now ? You remind me forcibly of a small dog 
that has had a beating." 

" I congratulate you," he answered. " You 
have the knack of saying exquisitely delicate 
things. Yes, I have just gone through a 
delicious experience. A man for whom I have 
a strong liking, has just intimated to me that 
my conduct has been more or less blackguardly ; 
— and, unhappily, I agree with him." 

Madame Cyfveer arranged her bangles, pay- 
ing special attention to the tiny diamond pig, 
whose legs had got entangled in the lisse 
frilling in the sleeve of her dress. 

" If that is your attitude of mind, I think I 
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may as well pack up and go back to Amsterdam. 
M. Cyfveer is always delighted to see me. And 
you are not likely to be very good company " — 
she looked up languidly — " for a time, I think — 
just for a time." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

" Oh ! fool and blind ! the leaf that grew, 
The opening bud, the trees. 
The face of man, he no wise knew, 
Or careless turned from these 
To delve, in folios rust and must. 
The tomb he lived in, dry as dust." 

It was well for Miss Casteen, perhaps, that her 
mind was more addicted to dwelling upon the 
rights of others, than upon rights of her own. 
She possessed great ingenuity in framing ex- 
cuses. And this amiable faculty she exercised 
freely in Antony Hammond's behalf as the 
•days grew into weeks, and the weeks mounted 
up into one month, almost into two, without 
her hearing of or from him. 

But the strain of maintaining an excusatory 
attitude of mind for a length of time is heavy. 
Like every other mental strain, it is liable to 
give outward and visible signs of its existence 
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cither in lassitude or painful excitability. 
Miss Casteen's temperament was naturally well 
balanced. She did not suffer from excita- 
bility ; but she did suffer from lassitude. She 
looked far from welL Mrs. Cunnington ob- 
served that she was "losing flesh" — a fact, 
which, having herself a patriotic predeliction 
for the British breakfast and dinner table, she 
put down to " their *orrid messy foreign ways, 
all made-dishes and such flummery." Adding 
that in " those out-of-the-way places there was 
no knowing what nastinesses you didn't put 
into your inside wrapped up in nonsensical 
sauces." 

Dr. Casteen, however, did not appear to note 
any physical falling away on his daughter's 
part ; his absorption in his work — ^which Mrs. 
Denison qualified as "so beautiful" — having 
the, for himself, happy result of making him 
very unobservant of the well-being or ill-being 
of others, except in so far as it might disturb or 
hinder the prosecution of his own business. 

However, all things come to an end, and Miss 
Cast^en's state of probation offered no excep- 
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tion to the common law. It came to an end ; 
but the way of its coming was a doubtfully 
restotative one. 

For one bright October morning, when the 
grass under the hedgerows and under the 
northern wall of the churchyard was crisp with 
frost, while the mild sunshine gilded the few 
remaining leaves on the great elms, and lay like 
a soft bloom along the horizontal branches of 
the cedars, among the morning's letters Lydia 
found a long and discursive one from Mrs. 
Denison. Lydia was a little ashamed of her 
own weakness ; but the sight of Swiss stamp 
and the Swiss post-mark sent a quick tingling 
thrill through her, which caused her to carry the 
missive up to her own room and turn the key 
in the lock before sitting down upon a spindle- 
legged chair by the dressing-table to read it. 

Her hands shook a little as she unsealed the 
envelope and flattened out the rustling foreign 
paper. 

The first sheet was filled with details regard- 
ing the writer's health, and the uncertainty of 
her plans; with lamentations over Runciman's 
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want of method in packing, and her suspected 
inclination to flirt with Johnston, the valet, when 
neither master nor mistress were looking. Then 
followed these notable sentences :— 

" I can't bear telling you, my sweetest Lydia," 
wrote Mrs. Denison, who had a habit of frequent 
and emphatic underscoring ; — " but I do feel 
that you ought to know, because I could not 
help suspecting at one time — it may have been 
just a foolish little fancy of mine and you may 
be very angry with mc — that you took rather 
an interest in Mr. Hammond. And he was so 
very much auxpetits soins ; of course I could not 
help seeing that. But we are afraid now that he 
is not quite, quite so nice as we always thought 
him. Of course some men have a reputation 
and then one knows what to expect; but I 
never heard anything of that sort about him. 
And so it really was quite a blow to us when 
we met him the other day as we were on our 
way here. The dear, good Sultan was terribly 
annoyed about it all ; and I really must say it 
was very barefaced and dreadful. He was going 
about quite openly with a very handsome, very 
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smart person — I mean Mr, Hammond was, not 
Albert ; he, poor dear, as usual was only going 
about with me, and, as you know, I certainly 
don't answer to that description — ^whom I 
admired very much in my stupid way ; but that 
clever Sultan detected it all in a moment. Of 
course it was frightfully awk\yard, and we bowed 
ourselves out as soon as we could. Albert was 
in a dreadful fuss — ^he would have liked me not 
to speak at all, but I did not see how I could 
refuse to do that. He did riot attempt to intro* 
duce her ; in fact, he did not account for her in 
any way, and that made it all so very clear. 
I believe — we met dear Lady Louisa again here 
at Montreux, and she says there are all sorts^ 
of stories about her — ^that she is the wife of 
some wretched old man in Holland or Belgium. 
Brussels is dreadfully bad, you know. Evidently, 
from what Lady Louisa says, it is not at all 
nicel I am thankful to say they have both 
gone now, though. I hope dear Dr. Casteen 
keeps well, and that you have settled down to- 
your beautiful peaceful life again. I do so- 
hppe " 
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But Lydia did not care to know what more 
Mrs. Denison hoped. She had read thus far 
in growing bewilderment Ignorant as she was 
of many of the ways of this wicked wodd, it 
took her some minutes to arrive at the meaning 
of her correspondent's enigmatic communication. 
But, alas ! she grasped it very thoroughly at last 
I — grasped it with a sickening sense of shame, 
that made her recoil as from something nauseous, 
wholly repulsive and disgraceful. She threw 
the letter on to the dressing-table beside her, 
drawing her hands away, and wiping them one 
against the other as though to rub off some 
visible soil or stain. Then she sat motionless, 
stunned by the suddenness of the blow. 

The pale, fresh room around her was gay with 
the sunlight that spread across the white cover- 
Jet of the bed, and checkered the dove-c6lour0d 
carpet beyond with squares of brightness. The 
bullfinch this morning was in excellent spirits, 
He sidled up against the bars of his cage fixing 
one round eye on his mistress, his charming 
black tail all on one side, and indulged in little 
chirpings indicative of a lively desire for hemp- 
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«eed. The lower sash of the southern window 
was raised, and from the lawn, where the 
gardener was sweeping up the stray leaves, 
came the hushing sound of a broom. Dovyn 
the cross lane, through the pastures yonder, 
some five or six men were riding to covert, their 
black hats and scarlet shoulders bOb-bobbing 
above the long lines of the russet hedge-rows. 
All was still, redolent of that unostentatious 
comfort and reposeful security which seems to 
cling so agreeably about countiy houses in the 
English midlands upon a fair day. 

But the homely charm of the scene was lost 
upon Lydia. Only one sound asserted itself in 
the midst of her numbing misery, and that was 
the sound of her father's slow halting footsteps 
as he paced along the path just below. Soon 
she would have to go downstairs to him, for a 
bundle of proofs had arrived along with the 
morning's letters, and he would expect her to 
report on the correctness of the printing and the 
number of pages sent. But Lydia told herself 
she could not go down just yet. 

Perhaps Miss Casteen's feeling was over- 
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Strained But the very smallness of her ex* 
perience, the very isolation of her life had, so far, 
saved and sheltered her from acquaintance with 
many ugly facts, which the majority of women 
of her age and social standing learn to take, if 
sadly and unwillingly, yet practically very much 
for granted. Mrs, Denison's whole letter, both 
in its manner and in its substance, was a revela- 
tion to Lydia Casteen. To be-told this wretched 
thing — of which, if true, it was a degradation 
even to think — in this light, gossipy tone was 
revolting. The pain of believing Hammond 
faithless, was to her, in her strong innocence and 
rectitude, as nothing when compared to the pain 
of believing hixn sinful — for Lydia used such old 
and uncompromising terms in her own mind 
Her personal offence, her personal sorrow, was 
merged in the far wider sorrow of regarding him 
as guilty ; and of realizing that such guilt was, 
after all, common enough, regrettable, no doubt, 
but by no means uninteresting or impossible as 
a matter of conversation. 

And it was not only the present which the 
thought of this sin blackened. It poisoned the 
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fair remembrance of all those pleasant hours 
which she had spent with him. It seemed to 
Lydia — in her narrow purity of conception — to 
give the lie to every kind word he had said, 
every brilliant or sympathetic expression of his. 
And the anguish of this, the anguish of being 
compelled to hold this man base, and, as she 
put it, wicked, seemed almost more than she 
could endure. 

Dr. Castecn's footsteps, meanwhile, had reached 
the little gate under the cedars. The sound of 
them ceased for a brief space ; then they began 
to travel slowly back again. 

As he passed under his daughter's open 
window, Dr. Casteen cleared his throat. He 
was growing slightly resentful of her absence. 
He did not relish being kept waiting. But he 
would neither call to, nor send for her. For 
he was one of those uncomfortably constituted 
persons who appear to suck no small subjective 
sweetness out of a sense of injury. He prefei^red 
all the fault to ie on the other side. He 
would make no effort to mitigate the offence by 
a direct reminder. He would endure in silent 

T 
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and punctilious dvility, reserving to himself 
the liberty of expressing eventually, by a few' 
d^^rees of extra chilliness in manner, the 
annoyance which he was so perfectly justified 
— according to his own opinion — in feeling. 

The sound of his returning steps, however^ 
had roused Lydia from the stupor of her sorrow. 
It came to her with the compelling force of 
outward authority, reminding her that she did 
not belong to herself, that her private concerns^ 
however absorbing, were but of secondary 
importance. Her father's needs, desires, in- 
terests, ranked before any of her own — ranked 
before them just as surely as, in a well-regulated 
mind, things sacred rank before things secular. 

Lydia rose to her feet. In doing so she 
passed into the full glow of the sunlight. The 
soft warmth seemed like a kind and comforting 
hand laid on her. Her spirit revived in a quick 
movement of denial and of hope. 

'* It cannot be," she said half aloud. " It 
cannot be. It is all some horrible miscon- 
ception. There is an explanation. If I only 
could sec him, I would ask him. And I know 
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he would tell me/ He cannot be so ignoble. 
I will not condemn him on mere" hearsay like 
this. If I could- '' 

But here the garden door, just below, creaked 
and then shut to with a hesitating bang. 

Lydia had overstayed the appointed time. 
Her father had gone indoors again* He would 
be; vexy much displeased. And . his daughter 
shrank from his silent, cold-blooded intimations 
of displeasure, as some soft, fine-skinned creature 
shrinks from harsh winter wind and snow. 

She dimpled the letter hastily together, 
dropped it on :the hearth, lighted a match, 
watched for a few seconds while the thin paper 
writhed and quivered in the flame — z. word here 
and there starting momentarily into weird dis- 
tinctness, quickly vanishing again into a crum- 
blihg dimness of livid ash. 

Then she went swiftly downstairs and into the 
study. 

" Papa," she said, " I am. afraid I have delayed 
youv I am very sbrry to be late." 

Dr. Casteen was sitting in the large, leather- 
covered, easy chair— a reading-desk fixed to 



I 
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the right arm of it — with his back to the light 
He raised his hand and motioned Lydia to take 
her usual place at the writing-table, loaded with 
a goodly array of manuscripts, note-books, and 
proofs. 

" I trust I am never unre^onable, my love," 
he said in his careful way. "Can you kindly 
inform me whether the expected section has 
arrived in slip, as we anticipated, by this morn- 
ing's post ? ** 

" Yes. — Oh yes, it has come," Lydia answered. 

Her voice had a singular inflection in it She 
looked at her father, an almost desperate 
inquiry in her child-like eyes. For Lydia's 
need, just then, was great ; and to satisfy it she 
was tempted to try a rather tremendous remedy. 
If she spoke to her father openly, if she told him 
all the story of her present grief, was it not just 
possible that he might be stirred and touched ? 
— ^that his heart might beat in responsive 
sympathy, through all the mummy-cloths of 
deadening scholarship in which he had so long 
and carefully swathed it? — that he might hear 
and remember, at last, the forgotten language 
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of human sorrow and human tenderness? — that 
he might counsel, comfort, strengthen her ? 

Dr. Casteen, meanwhile, was supremely uncon- 
scious both of his daughter's need, and of the 
alarming adventure she was tempted to under- 
take in his direction. He waited for a time 
after she had spoken, as though expecting some 
further information. Then he pulled the green 
3hade lower on his forehead with a nervously- 
impatient action. 

"My dear Lydia," he began, " it is among the 
distressing consequences of physical infirmity- 
that it reduces the sufferer to a condition of 
dependence. Of the humiliation of that con- 
dition few persons, I believe, could be piore 
acutely sensible than myself. But the sting of. 
such humiliation is increased fourfold in inten- 
sity, when those, upon whose co-operation and> 
assistance the sufferer had been obliged — per- 
force-^to rely, begin to exhibit signs of chronic 
apathy and indifference. I have regretted to 
observe in you, my love, such signs since your 
return. I note an absence of all vital interest 
in the work in which we have now, for some 
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years, been associated. This has caused me 
deep concern. I do not, though I hold that 
I should be justified in so doing, propose 
dilating upon the obligations that exist on the 
part of the child towards the parent." 

Dr. Casteen leaned forward in his chair- 
placing his thin hands on the arms of it, and 
picking nervously at the brass-headed nails that 
studded the joiningof the woodwork and leather. 

" I do not, as I say," he continued, " propose 
dilating upon these venerable, and, I may- add, 
sacred obligations. I merely desire to remind 
you of them. I leave the rest to your' con- 



science." 



Dr. Casteen let his spare figure drop back 
against the leather cushions again. 

" riad it entered into the deisigns of Provi- 
dence that my child should have b^en a .son 
rather than a daughter, I should have been 
saved much disappointment, and I should, in 
all probability, have achieved a far greater 
success," he said wearily. 

Lydia rested her elbows on th^ writing-table, 
and covered her face with her hands. ' '.. . 
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** I have done my best," she said in a low voice. 

" I have abstained from mentioning this sub- 
ject to you sooner," he went on, " in part out 
of a fear — which I think you will respect — of 
causing you pain ; in part out of reluctance of 
pressing any claim of mine upon you, however 
legitimate that claim might be. I do not forget 
the suspicion with which some of your friends 
have appeared to regard me. And it must ever 
be a matter of the deepest regret to me to have 
reason to blame you at all. But to-day the 
apathy and indifference, to which I have already 
alluded, appeared to culminate in a manner 
which would have rendered continued silence on 
my part an act of weakness merely." 

His voice dropped at the end of the sentence 
as with a certain finality. He cleared his throat 
and then added : — 

" Having done so, that is, having broken 
silence and told you my mind plainly — ^yet, as 
I trust, without undue rancour or resentment — 
we will, if you please, my love, dismiss this un- 
happy subject, and resume the interrupted 
course of our forenoon occupations. And, to 
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avoid further delay in the prosecution of these 
occupations^ I will ask you to favour me with a 
short account of that portion of printed matter 
to-day received when I return from my drive 
this afternoon." 

Dr. Casteen, in the convenient obscurity of 
the green-silk shade and of his own ^otism, 
was quite unaware of the effect of this address 
upon his daughter. He concluded it even 
in an inward movement of grim self-com- 
placency; for it appeared to him that this 
allusion to the proofs and clearly expressed 
willingness to wait some hours for an account 
of their contents, had in it a ring of praise- 
worthy moderation and clemency. Picture then 
his amazement when Lydia, rising from her 
place at the writing-table, said, with a certain 
imperiousness of accent : — 

" I am sorry, but I can do no work this morn- 
ing. You must excuse me, papa. I can neither 
write nor read for you, I wish to be alone and 
to be quiet I am not well," 

Dr. Casteen moved impatiently in his chair. 

" My love," he said, " you must pardon my 
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observing that this indisposition is extremely- 
sudden." 

" Oh ! no, it is not at all sudden, papa," she 
answered, smiling. " It has been coming on for 
some time. Only to-day it has culminated, I 
suppose, like the apathy for which you have 
just reproved me," 

Miss Casteen went towards the door. 

" I should advise your calling in Dr. Mason," 
her father remarked, with his usual measured 
utterance. " I regret that you are not well, my 
love ; but I can hardly acquit you of a charge 
of slight inconsiderateness in not having ac- 
quainted me with the fact of your ii>dispositioa 
earlier. I could then have communicated with 
Mr. Morgan, requesting him to fill your place. 
By this means I should have avoided the waste 
of some valuable hours." 

" Oh I the hours need not be wasted," Miss 
Casteen replied in a very penetrating tone of 
voice. "They will afford us both time for re- 
flection« That may prove profitable. I un- 
doubtedly have much, and even you, dear papa,. 
may still have something, to learn." 
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A spasm passed across Dr. Casteen's pale, 
finely-chiselled face. He leaned forward again, 
and pushed the green shade up high on his 
narrow forehead He had an imperative call 
to see, and know, — to understand this astounding 
revolution in his daughter's speech and manner. 
He turned angry, agitated, questioning looks 
upon the slim, maidenly figure in its plain, 
black dress, standing there grave and calm, yet, 
as it seemed to him, full of an incomprehensible 
accusation and reproof, by the half-open door. 

" Lydia," he cried, " what is the meaning of 
this ? Of this unexpected and most unseemly 
exhibition of temper? Of this unpardonable 
levity?" 

Miss Casteen paused. And then — surely she 
had the right to do so ? — she decided to tell 
him the truth, fairly and freely, just this once. 
It required all her courage and self-control, but 
she spoke quietly, without agitation and without 
violence. 

"You are a great scholar," she said, "and no 
one honours your attainments, papa, more than 
I do. How should they ? For no one knows. 
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as I do, your untiring industry, your patience 
in research, your fine disregard of personal 
suffering and discomfort. Pray do not think 
I undervalue all this. Indeed, I do not But 
your love of lemming has warped your mind, 
somehow. You can read the thoughts and 
reconstruct the circumstances of people who 
lived hundreds of years ago ; you tan master 
the most crabbed Greek or basQst monk-Latin ; 
yet you fail to read the plain English of the 
thoughts, and feelings, and sorrows, and aspira- 
tions of those nearest to you. You are deaf 
alike to their suffering and rejoicing. Books 
are more, far more, to you than living men and 
women." 

Lydia's voice deepened. 

"You have cut yourself off from all common 
social relations. You have buried yourself alive; 
and you are trying to bury me too. Custom, 
habit, a fear I have of you — and a love that I 
have also — ^have always made me silent till 
now. I have been obliged to giv6 way. But 
to-day I am strong, strong with the bitter 
strength of a private grief; and I refuse to let 
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>*ou wrap the grave-clothes any closer about 
me. Just for a few bours^ just for one day, I 
demand to belong to myself, I ask you to set 
me free." 

Her voice softened again, and the expression 
of her sweet face softened as well. 

" It is not so very much to grant me, after all, 
dear papa,** she said. '* I only want one day 
to be miserable in at my leisure. To-morrow 
I will come back to you. I will be obedient — 
I will even be interested — ^the apathy that so 
troubles you shall have quite gone." 

Lydia came close to her father's chair, and 
looked dovm at him smiling. 

"You may trust me ; I have alwa>'s kept my 
word. I shall keep it how." 

And with that she passed out of the room, 
down the matted passage, and into the brighter 
light of the hall. 

Rosencrantz, the dachs/tund^ charmed at her 
unlooked-for appearance, made a rush at her, 
and pranced round her, erecting himself on his 
ridiculous little hind legs and scraping his 
crooked fore-paws all down the front of her 
ifown. 
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But Miss Casteen, for once, paid but slight 
attention to her faithful canine lover. For 
she saw that the front door was wide open, 
and that Emma, the parlour-maid, stood at it 
speaking to two gentlemen. One was Edgar 
Morgan, his large ears, what with suppressed 
agitation and the sharpness of the morning air, 
showing crimson beneath the wide brim of his 
clerical hat. The other — and as Lydia recog- 
nized him she turned faint and dizzy, while the 
strips of oil-cloth and polished black boards of 
the floor seemed to sway and sink away under 
her feet^the other was Antony Hammond. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" How the world's made for each of as t 
How all we perceive and know in it, 

Tends to some moment's product thus, 
When a soul declares itself— to wit, . 

By its fruity the thing it does ! " 

"Oh, good-morning, Miss Casteen," Edgar 
Morgan began, as he came into the hall. 

Strangers are by no means as plentiful as 
blackberries at Bishop'ij Marston, and the youjig 
man was slightly flustered at finding himself 
in possession of a fine specimen of that rare and 
interesting description of fruit. 

" I met that gentleman [walking up from the 
station," he continued, in a rather excited aside ; 
*'and he asked me the way here. Knowing 
that Dr. Casteen is always engaged in the 
mornijig, I thought I had better bring him 
myself. I thought, perhaps, I might be useful 
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in — in showing him the church, or — something 
— ^might in fact, that I might be useful to you. 
Miss Casteen." 

Hammond had come forward too. He stood 
smiling at Lydia in his old, easy, good-tempered, 
pleasant way, holding his hat in his hand. 

" Yes, I had the good fortune to encounter 
Mr. Morgan," he said. 

Hammond had a remarkable facility in ac- 
quainting himself with names, and, in this case, 
he did so the more readily that he had by no 
means forgotten the incident of Dr. Casteen's 
letter to Mr. Denison. 

"And Mr. Morgan most amiably proceeded 
to act the part of good Samaritan, and to save 
me from any chance of falling among thieves, by 
conducting me here with all possible despatch. 
En route he has supplied me with much interest- 
ing local information. I have every reason to 
be extremely obliged to Mr. Morgan." 

Hammond spoke lightly ; but, in point of 
fact, he was nervous. He felt abashed before 
this gentle woman, with her pale face and 
charming eyes. It struck him that she had 
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changed somehow — that she had aged, not by 
the passing of time, but through the action of 
some acute and searching mental experience, 
since he had said farewell to her on the Inter- 
laken station. He held out his hand to her 
now, with a movement of diffidence. 

Miss Castcen did not take his hand. She 
carried her head erect. There was a certain 
austerity in her manner. 

" We will talk together presently/* she said. 
And then added, as by quick impulse : — 

" Thank God ! you have come." 

Hammond bowed slightly and moved aside. 
He was surprised, impressed, a little taken aback 
by this greeting. Both in its dignity and in its 
fervour, it appeared to him original. But then, as 
he reflected. Miss Casteen was distinctly original 
— that was one of her principal attractions. 

Lydia meanwhile addressed herself to the 
young clergyman. 

" You can be useful to me," she said, " most 
useful, if you will. I am tired to-day. I could 
not work with my father, I left him hurriedly 
just now, and I am afraid he was disappointed 
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and a little vexed. Will you go and write for 
him for a time ? It would be very kind." 

Mr. Morgan glanced at Hammond, who stood 
pulling the dachshiifuTs soft ears at the open 
door, thus ingratiating himself greatly with that 
bandy-legged little person. 

" You know I would do anything in the world 
for you, Miss Casteen," he said, his good young, 
face suddenly getting very red — ** anything. 
And of course I'll go and write for Dr. Casteen 
if you wish it ; but — but couldn't I take 
that gentleman — I didn't catch his name — off 
your hands first, somehow ? If you are tired, 
you won't want the bother of entertaining 
him." 

" I am glad to see Mr. Hammond. I do not 
think he will bother me, thanks," Lydia answered 
gently. 

"Then — then," he insisted, "there's really 
nothing else I can do for you. Miss Casteen?" 

Lydia shook her head with a smile. 

" Nothing," she said ; " nothing." 

As the curate walked ruefully away in the 
direction of the study. Miss Casteen went up to 

U 
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Antony Hammond. A sensation of faintnesa 
and dizziness still oppressed her. She was 
shaken by her late interview with her &ther, 
shaken, too, by this sudden meeting. She 
wanted to get out of the house into the (rosly 
freshness of the autumn morning. She felt it 
would steady and strengthen her. And there 
was, moreover, an underlying touch oi very 
excusable sentiment in her desire. Most of 
those past happy hours that she had spent with 
Antony Hammond had been, according to the 
pleasant Continental fashion, spent out of doors. 
Lydia wished that this hour, heavy though it 
was with possible sorrow, should be speat out 
of doors also. 

" Let us come into the garden," she said. " I 
can talk to you better there." 

The enforced restraint of her manner per- 
plexed Hammond. He looked at her closely. 

" You are ill. Miss Casteen," he said, " and it 
is cold, though it is so bright. You must not 
go out without something warmer on." 

He glanced round the hall^ and then fetched 
a heavy, dark-blue, cloth cloak, hanging among 
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-some other wraps on a rack near the dining- 
room door, and put it round her shoulders. 

He had often performed a small service of 
this kind for Madame Cyfvcer during the last 
six weeks ; but it was the first time he had ever 
done such a thing for Miss Casteen. — Lydia was, 
indeed, a rather independent person, not in the 
habit of asking assistance in such matters. — And, 
as he did it, he could not help being vividly 
aware of the deep dissimilarity between the two 
women ; a dissimilarity which extended itself 
very noticeably even to their wearing apparel. 
Miss Casteen's cloak, smelling slightly of cam- 
phor, concealing the whole of her plain dress in 
its heavy folds, had almost the effect of a 
religious habit ; and suggested a very marked 
contrast to the other lady's steel-coloured plush 
affair, with its rich fur, and pale, flame-coloured 
satin linings, redolent of champaka. And 
Hammond, as he gathered the garment lightly 
about her, was vividly aware of something more ; 
aware, namely, that Miss Casteen's attitude of 
mind towards him had changed. He had a 
^^Sense that she stood at a distance from him^ 
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possibly above him ; that she might come to 
judge him, and that, gentle though she seemed,, 
this woman's judgment might be severely just. 
He was a little afraid of her. 
• Lydia had submitted to have the cloak put 
round her in silence ; but as she turned the 
eastern corner of the house, and stepped into 
the sunshine, she said again : — 

" I am very thankful you have come." 

" If I had not been a fool, and worse. Miss 
Casteen, I should have come long ago," he. 
answered. 

•' Oh ! I did not mean that," Lydia said, flush- 
ing slightly. " You were quite free to come or 
not as you pleased, as it suited you. You have 
not been back in England long, I know ; so you 
could not, probably, have come sooner." 

Then seeing that Hammond glanced at her in. 
surprised inquiry, she added courteously : — 

"Don't misunderstand me. I do not meaiv 
that you would not have been welcome sooner^ 
My friends are not so many that I am likely to 
undervalue the pleasure of seeing them. I only 
mean that you have no cause to blame yourself.. 
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You had other engagements. It was not con- 
venient." 

Lydia turned away her head. 

" I have something to ask you," she went on, 
after a moment's hesitation ; " and that is why 
I am so thankful you have come. You must 
forgive my asking it, even if it is painful to you." 

She looked full at him a^ain. 

" I wish I could spare you," she said ; " but it 
is kinder to pain you than to suspect you of 
something base, and you only can tell me the 
truth. I am sure you will tell it me. It is 
better that we should be quite honest with one 
another. If you have been falsely accused, I 
may be able to say so, to tell others, to prevent 
this dreadful slander spreading. Please — please 
remember that I have not condemned you un- 
heard. Even when I first read Mrs. Denison's 
letter this morning " 

So far Hammond had listened to the sweet 
voice — half pleading with, half commanding 
him — without making out clearly to what all 
this tended. Now he understood well enough. • 

'' Oh ! hang it all ! " he cried fiercely. " The 
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mischief-making, meddling fool of a woman^ 
what has she told you ? Why on earth couldn't 
she leave it alone for a day or two, and give me 
a chance ? — No," he went on rapidly, as Lydia 
began to speak; "you need not enter into ex- 
planations, Miss Casteen. Don't defile your lips 
witli it I know the kind of thing she has said — 
the pretty, graceful sort of a story — delightful 
little paragraph for a society paper — that she 
has treated you to ! She has informed you that 
I have been travelling about gaily with another 
man's wife ; that she saw me herself, with — wuth 
my mistress, in short." 

Lydia's face flamed for a moment ; and then 
the colour died out, leaving her very white. 

" Mrs. Denison did not make use of those 
words," she said. 

" Oh no ; of course she didn't," he answered. 
"It is considered bad taste to call a spade a 
spade in that open and positive way. But it is 
possible to convey a very complete idea of the 
spade without actually naming it Mrs. Denison 
has considerable talent in that line." 

They had reached the end of the path 
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under the wide-branched cedars. Hammond 
stopped. 

''After all, Miss Casteen," he said, "I have 
no right to be so very wrathful. The look of 
it all was tremendously against me. And no 
doubt Mrs. Denison thought she was only doing 
right by you in taking away my character. 
Fortunately, however, I can give you my word 
of honour that there is nothing wrong — ^you will 
pardon my putting it plainly — that there never 
has been anything wrong between that lady 
and myself We were great friends — foolishly, 
peihaps blamably, great friends for years. And 
old habit is tyrannously strong. We have been 
friends, but never anything more. 

Lydia drew a deep breath. In the strong 
gladness of her relief, she stretched out her 
hands to Antony Hammond. 

" Thank God ! " she said simply. 

He took her outstretched hands in both his, 
and for a long silent moment the man and 
woman stood looking at each other. To Ham- 
mond there was something inexpressibly touch- 
ing in Miss Casteen's attitude and expression 
just then. 
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" You believe me," he said, " simply because I 
tell you ? Believe me without proof? And you 
forgive me ? " 

Lydia drew away her hands. 

" Yes ; I believe you," she said. " Does one 
not always very readily believe good news? — 
news that those whom we have a regard for are 
as worthy of regard as we had thought them, 
that they are innocent of evil-doing, of sin ? " 
• "Ah! you are generous," Hammond cried. 
"How different men would be if there were a 
few more women like you ! " 

So far he had been borne along upon a 
stream of very genuine feeling, without any 
careful noting of signals or tide marks by the 
way. He had not been called on to act, and 
therefore had escaped his usual tendency to 
vacillation. Miss Casteen's manner had sobered 
him ; she had imparted to him a little of her 
own gravity and seriousness. Then, too, he was 
grateful to her, not only for her ready trust in 
his assertion of innocence, but also for her 
abstinence from reproaching him with faithless- 
ness to herself. 
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A great poet declares that "we needs must 
love the highest when we see it ; " but he has 
omitted to add the unflattering postscript, that 
even while both seeing and loving it, either 
through defect of nature or instability of wjll, 
the ordinary mortal soon finds the highest a 
little exhausting, and, as a rule, takes very 
good care not to spend any great length of 
time in its near neighbourhood. Hammond 
had come down to Bishop's Marston supposing 
it more than probable he should propose to 
Miss Casteen. He had never had reason to 
be more conscious of her self-forgetting nobility 
of character, of her absolute immunity from 
pettiness and personal vanity, than now. He 
had just praised her with an enthusiasm that 
was perfectly sincere. Yet the very fulness of 
his recognition of her excellence made him 
hesitate and shy somewhat. Hammond was 
far from being what is called a bad man ; but 
there was a certain grossness in his moral 
constitution, a certain indolence. He really 
could not face the prospect of continuous 
moral and spiritual exertion. And he felt 
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that life with Miss Casteen would imply a con- 
siderable amount of such exertion. Hammond 
began to see visions of ethical bankruptcy 
ag^ain. He wondered if his better nature 
WQuld be equal to the strain ; and his 
thoughts, it must be owned, turned regretfully 
in the direction of Egyptian flesh-pots as 
represented by bachelorhood. 

Lydia, meanwhile, had pushed open the little 
iron gate and moved on into the churchyard. 
Her mind was at rest The sunshine had 
grown brighter, the day fairer. She experi- 
enced that delicious calm, that sense of glad 
repose, which follows on a cessation of long- 
continued physical pain. It did not matter 
very much where her footsteps led her. Every- 
thing, at this moment, in the light of her own 
thankfulness was pleasant to look upon. She 
stopped in the middle of the path, amid the 
crossing shadows cast by the boughs of the 
cedars, and gazed away over the quiet land- 
scape. 

" If I had been forced to believe the other, to 
believe you wicked," she said gently, more to 
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herself, perhaps, than to him, " I think it would 
have broken my heart" 

There comes a time i/vhen even the most 
dilatory of lovers must declare himself. As 
Miss Casteen spoke, Hammond saw that he 
must bid fare\vell to bachelorhood. He could 
shilly-shally no longer. It was impossible to 
retreat ; and he had the honesty to confess- 
that he had no one to thank for this but 
himself. Moreover, Miss Casteen was very 
charming. She was exquisitely sweet and 
gracious. She was really quite a dear; and 
there was a great satisfaction in rescuing her 
from the claws of that invisible, intolerable, old 
father, too. Oh! it might have been worse f 
Hammond's self-assurance recovered from its 
temporary eclipse. He had the agreeable 
conviction that he was going to commit an. 
extremely good action. He had quite regained 
his customary half-bantering, easy manner as he 
addressed Miss Casteen. 

"Ah," he said, "you will ignore it then, that 
passing indiscretion of mine ? You will pardon 
my wretched weakness, my apparent breach of 
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faith? You will make my poor, dear, little 
sister's heart dance for joy? I was sure that 
you had inexhaustible treasures of mercy. 
You will consent to let me keep the doors well 
open, after all ? This world is not half a bad 
place from some points of view ; and it will be 
my happiness to show you the very best ones. 
You may trust me, I think. I am a capital 
cicerone. You will do me the inestimable 
kindness of consenting to be my wife. Miss 
Castecn ? " 

Hammond's dramatic sense was vigorous. 
It enabled him to put this last and all-important 
question very gracefully, tenderly even. 

Lydia's expression changed. Hammond saw 
that she was agitated. Perhaps he had startled 
her a little ; but he was in no doubt as to the 
purport of her eventual answer. He continued 
to look at her, smiling pleasantly. • 

" It's all right between us," he said. " I may 
take that for granted. I may congratulate 
myself on my own very good fortune, mayn't 
I, Miss Casteen ? " 

Poor Lydia! For an instant she hesitated. 
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Then she broke out into speech, half piteous, 
half reproachful. 

- " Ah ! why, why," she cried, " do you ask me 
that? I was so happy. You had come, I had 
seen you, and I knew that which I feared about 
you was not true. The past was given back 
to me unstained, all the dearer because I had 
suflfered a momentary terror about it. It was 
enough, I was content. And now you make 
me go through the weary, weary struggle again L 
For I have only one answer to give you, and 
it hurts me to give it." 

She turned away, put up both hands, clutching 
the edges of the heavy cloak high up and 
dragging it together across her chest. 

"The conditions would be too hard for one 
or other of us. It can't be," she said. " It can 
never be." 

Hammond was fairly taken off his legs, as 
the saying is. He stared at Miss Casteen. 
Standing there, the sombre trees above her,, 
the crooked moss-grown grave-stones, and rank, 
discoloured, churchyard grasses at her feet, 
wrapped in the folds of her long, sad-coloured 
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cloak, she seemed to him a very sufficiently 
pathetic figure. She faced the light, and as 
Hammond stood a little behind her, he saw her 
delicate profile and gracefully shaped head, 
clear cut as a cameo against the dark, low- 
sweeping cedar boughs. He observed that 
there were a number of fine lines crossing her 
forehead and marking the comer of her eye 
and mouth. He fancied they had multiplied 
and graven themselves deeper in the smooth, 
pale skin since he had seen her last Miss 
Castccn's youth, like the year, had reached 
its autumn. There was nothing but winter 
ahead. 

Hammond was overcome by strong pity for 
her. 

" Miss Castecn," he said presently, ** I cannot 
accept your answer without making another 
effort to change the tenor of it You and I are 
of fit age to decide our future for ourselves. 
You talk of a struggle — and that gives me the 
right to say this to you. — ^You tell me it cannot 
be ; but there is nothing to prevent it, if you 
choose that it shall be." 
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"Perhaps, then, it would be best to answer 
simply that I do not choose/' Lydia replied. 

She had regained her self-control. She 
spoke gravely, sadly, but quite calmly — coldly, 
almost 

Hammond was nettled. He found himself 
so thoroughly out of his reckoning. His self- 
congratulation on the commission of a virtuous 
action had been so entirely uncalled for, it 
seemed ! He was free, after all, to return to 
the flesh-pots ; but the flesh-pots looked less 
engaging, just now, and Miss Casteen very 
much more so. He twirled the silver string of 
his eye-glass round his finger, with a lively sen- 
sation of inward disgust. 

" Oh ! of course, the whole matter is trans- 
parently comprehensible on one supposition, 
and that a very obvious one. I have been 
guilty of the superbly conceited folly of mis- 
taking the nature of the kindness you have 
been good enough to show me. You told me 
early in our acquaintance that you were ignorant 
— the word is yours, not mine — of certain states 
of mind common to most of us weak creatures. 
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You have remained in that happy state of 



ignorance." 



Hammond laughed a h'ttle. 

**What an exquisite idiot I have been, all 
along ! " he said. " You have been wise enough 
never to care for me a single rap." 

Miss Castecn turned upon him proudly. 

" I have cared for you," she said. " I do 
care. I shall never cease to care ; and you 
know it." 

Then she moved away, and sat down on the 
square tomb at the foot of the cedars. She 
threw back the heavy cloak, and let her hands 
drop, palms upward, on the rough sandstone 
slab on either side of her, with a gesture of utter 
weariness. She was tired of the long contention, 
worn with the strain of her own emotions, — 
love, sorrow, unyielding force of will. 

Hammond, meanwhile, was driven, whether 
lie would or no, into a very healthy condition 
of self-contempt. The part he had played, was 
playing, in the heart-drama of this woman's 
existence was not by any means a creditable 
one. He came and stood near her. 
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*' Miss Casteen," he said, " I would give a 
very great deal to be allowed to prove that I, 
too, can care. It is a little unreasonable, surely, 
to tell a man what you have just told me, and 
at the same time to order him to go about his 
business? There is a lot of coarse common 
stuff in me, God knows! but there is, also, I 
hope, a little good. If you would listen to me, 
I think the good might increase. If you won't 

listen " 

- Hammond laughed again rather bitterly. 

*' Oh ! well," he went on, " you know there 
are always plenty of women ready enough, with 
the finest smiles imaginable, to drag one down 
into the mud." 

As he spoke, Hammond seated himself on 
the corner of the square tomb. He laid his 
hand on Miss Casteen's upturned one. 

"Look here," he said, "are you going to 
doom me to go down into the mud } " 

Her fingers closed on his strongly. She 
swayed a little towards him, and as she looked 
at him her eyes filled. 

^* Oh ! our lives are too far apart," sho said ; 

X 
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" they have been so different. I could not make 
you happy." 

She was very lovable and lovely. Hammond 
felt he had been a fool, perhaps a beast. He 
was brimful of good intentions at the moment, 
to the vast enlargement, probably, of the pave- 
ment of helL 

"I think you may very safely leave mc to 
judge of that," he answered, smiling. 

But now — shall we say t — Providence elected 
to interfere, in the outward and visible form of 
a contingent of Threadgold, the sexton's long^ 
family. School was over, and the children were 
on their way to fetch some soup, promised by 
Miss Casteen, from the Rectory. First came a 
small boy carrying a tin can ; next, two little 
maidens with very round cheeks, the bigger 
lugging the lesser along by the hand. They 
stared wide-eyed at Miss Casteen and a strange 
gentleman sitting side by side on Job Underhiirs 
tomb, — upon which it was their habit to play 
many edifying games with fallen cedar-cones, — 
were a good deal awed at the sight, bobbed a 
wondering courtesy and passed on through the 
iron gate. 
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But the rear of the procession was brought up 
by an cider child, bearing, with much prim self- 
importance, the latest hope of the Threadgold 
family, enveloped in an old, palm-pattemcd, 
cashmere shawl. She courtcsied, too, and then 
lingered, staring half-wistfuUy, half-reproachfully 
at Miss Castcen. For that lady had the reputa- 
tion of being a very appreciative friend of the 
baby's, and had never yet failed to bestow some 
notice upon him. So, to little Sarah Threadgold, 
it seemed a veritable shaking of all the founda- 
tions of social order — such as a meeting and part- 
ing of crowned heads with a cut direct, liable to 
plunge the whole of Europe in war — that she 
should ignore tlie presence of the distinguished 
infant now. 

Hammond, meanwhile, had risen to his feet 
As a rule he was really quite fond of children ; 
but towards these children — under the circum- 
stances — ^it must be granted, he felt far from 
benevolently. 

Sarah Threadgold, anxious for the mainte- 
nance of social equilibrium, drew nearer. 

" Please, Miss, wouldn't you wish to see 'im ? " 
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she inquired. "'E*s four months old to- 
day." 

Lydia, thus admonished, hent down and drew 
back the folds of the old shawl from the sleeping 
baby's face. 

, The " increase " had dispensed with much of 
his unlovely redness of complexion, with many 
of his superfluous wrinkles and puckerings 
during his four months* experience of light, of 
food, and of comfortable mother's love. Like 
so many of us — like Miss Castqen herself, 
indeed, — it was the fate of this small mortal 
to have to expend its powers in growing 
young, before it turned that disagreeable, dis- 
appointing corner and returned to its first estate 
of age. 

Moved by an impulse she could hardly have 
explained — an impulse to secure her own safety 
by placing something weak, helpless, wholly 
dependent on her mercy between herself and the 
man she loved — Miss Casteen took the baby 

from the child. 

» 

" There, Sarah," she said gently, " run on with 
the others and fetch the soup. I will nurse him 
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till you come back. He is a heavy burden for 
your poor little arms." 

Then holding the small creature close, softly 
rocking it to and fro, she looked up very calmly 
and sweetly at Antony Hammond. 

" I love you," she said ; " but I dare not do evil 
that good may come. I cannot leave my father ; 
least of all may I think of leaving him to-day, 
for I spoke to him with cruel truthfulness this 
morning. He is old, lonely — his health is fail- 
ing. As time goes on he will need me more and 
more. You are young, strong, clever, popular — 
you can do without me very well." 

Lydia rose to her feet, glanced at the square, 
white, spacious Rectory house, and out over 
the wide, still landscape kissed by the mellow 
autumn sunshine. 

" You called this a prison once," she went on ; 
"but you must own that it is a very pleasant 
prison. Do not be sorry for me. Do not blame 
yourself for anything that has taken place 
between us. On the whole for me the joy will 
have outweighed the pain." 

Her lips trembled a little. 
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•' God bless you, Mr. Hammond ! " she said — • 
** good-bye ! " 

And with that she turned away qulckdy and 
walked up the churchyard path, pressing the 
baby tenderly against her bosom, while her tears 
dropped rather fast upon its old, palm-patterned, 
cashmere shawL 

Hammond let the gate swing to behind him 
with a queer sensation. Was it regret ? Was 
it relief? — His power of analysis was highly 
cultivated, yet he really could not telL 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

"L'art de vivre c*est de se faire une raison, de souscrire aux 
compromis, de se pr6ter aux fictions." 

• 

The sustaining and vivifying effect of all strong 
action is considerable. And the effect lasts on 
after the action itself has been consummated, 
just as the force of its final toppling plunge 
carries the wave, hissing and creaming, far up 
the shore after it has broken. This prolongation 
of force is a decidedly merciful arrangement, 
since, in human affairs, it strengthens the actor 
against the first, and otherwise very dis- 
heartening, shock of his return to the common- 
places of ordinary existence. 

It was so in the case of Miss Casteen. For 
when she went, some half-hour later, into her 
father's study, she was still upheld by the 
power of her late emotion, still penetrated by 
that sense of mental and spiritual exaltation 
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that comes of having — for however brief a 
space — lived fully, without reserve or restriction, 
lived at the utmost stretch of the nature. 
Perhaps Lydia's attitude, in the generosity of 
its resignation, was open to a charge of slight 
exaggeration ; but then, in point of fact, is not 
exaggeration, in some form or other, precisely 
that indispensable string of bladders by means 
of which we, most of tis, just manage to keep 
our poor, foolish heads above water ? Who 
ever yet met with a fellow-mortal moving 
invariably in the white light of uncompromising 
veracity? Who does not find it necessary', if 
life is to be conducted with any satisfactory 
measure of grace and dignity, to idealize a 
little, both in respect of himself and his circum- 
stances — happy, only, if such idealization be the 
natural outcome of a generous, poetic tempera- 
ment, and not the voluntary self-deception and 
self-conscious antic of a poor and worldly one ? 

It may be asserted, I think, most distinctly,, 
that Miss Castecn's idealization of her present 
not very cheerful prospects and surroundings 
was wholly unself-conscious and genuine. She 
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was indifferent to the heavy air of the library, 
impregnated by the clinging odour of ranges of 
leather-bound volumes, undaunted by the piles 
of note-books and papers covering the writing- 
table. She came straight up to her father, and 
stood beside the easy chair in which he sat — for 
once unemployed — his arms lying along the two 
arms of it, and his long, thin fingers picking 
nervously, absently, at the row of brass-headed 
nails, with which the joining of leather and 
woodwork was studded. 

" I asked you to give me to-day, dear papa," 
she said, "to be miserable in at my leisure. 
The day is not nearly done yet ; but I have 
come back, and I am no longer miserable." 

Dr. Casteen moved uneasily in his chair. 
The green shade was still pushed up high on 
his forehead. He raised his head, and gazed 
questioningly at his daughter, an expression 
very like fear in his delicate face. 
. " I have come back to ask you to forgive me," 
Lydia went on. " I spoke very bitterly to you 
this morning. I see it was wrong of me. I 
was impatient and rebellious. I said many 
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things which, whether in part true or not, I 
•certainly had no right to say. But foqjive me, 
for I am very sorry. Those bad feelings have 
passed away — I hope, never to come back. A 
new " 

But Doctor Castcen interrupted her in a 
estrange, tremulous, yet half-angry voice : — 

"Ah! it is true, then, it is true! You intend 
to leave me! You have come to tell me so, 
Lydia." 

Miss Castcen paused before answering. Both 
her father's tone and the substance of his speech 
were startling to her. 

" No," she said presently, " you need not fear 
that. Tliere is not — indeed, I believe there 
never has been — any question of my leaving 
you." 

"Then I have been misled," Dr. Casteen 
remarked coldly, sinking back and clasping his 
hands. '* I have been agitated by facts stated, 
and still more deeply so by impressions con- 
veyed to me, by Mr. Morgan ; agitated to 
the point of being compelled, by consequent 
sensations of bodily v/eakness, to relinquish my 
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daily afteraoon drive. If I rightly apprehend 
your meaning, my love, this agitation has been 
uncalled for." 

He waited a moment; and then, as Lydia 
did not speak, he continued : — 

" I never, I trust, transgress even the letter of 
an engagement once entered into with you or 
any other person. I have therefore abstained 
from intruding upon ytju, or from asking an 
explanation of those facts communicated to me 
by Mr. Morgan. But this abstinence has caused 
me some hours of acute suffering ; for I perceive 
that I no longer enjoy your confidence. You 
have formed acquaintances of whom I know 
nothing. Nor do you inform me of the arrival 
of the persons with whom the said acquaintances 
have been formed. I am not consulted. I am 
left in ignorance." 

Suddenly Dr. Castecn broke off, and looked 
up, the expression of fear again present in his 
face. 

" Lydia, I repeat it, and I implore you to use 
no equivocation in answering me. Remember 
the nature of your reply is all-important to my 
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peace of mind as bearing upon the prospect 
of my protracted labours, upon my work, my 
great work — do you, I ask, intend to leave 
me?" 

Lydia threw back her head with a movement 
of somewhat pathetic triumph. 

" No ; distinctly, I shall not leave you," she 
said. " It is quite true that Mr. Hammond 
came here to-day. I could not tell you before- 
hand, for I had no idea that he was coming. 
I met him first while I was abroad. He is a 
friend of Mr. Denison's." 

Lydia grew very pale ; her lips were thin and 
set. 

" He came here to-day to ask me to be his 
wife. But he has gone. I sent him away." 

Suddenly her courage gave way. The 
force of the wave was spent. It rushed back 
sea-ward, losing itself in the large, simple 
tenderness and healthy passion of the woman's 
heart. 

Lydia knelt down on the floor and bowed her 
head on the arm of the chair, while her whole 
frame was shaken with sobs. 
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" But I loved him," she cried. " Ah ! how I 
loved him ! And he will never, never come 
back." 

Dr. Casteen, amazed, confounded, shrank away 
from her, pressing his spare person against the 
leather-covered chair-cushions. There was a 
long silence, broken only by the sound of Lydia's 
bitter weeping. Then Dr. Casteen said, slowly 
and hoarsely, as though speaking more to himself 
than to her : — 

"I loved once — I loved your mother, when 
we were young and poor." 

He sighed a little. 

" I had written no books then," he said ; " but 
we talked about the books I should write — we 
looked forward. We were very happy. It 
seems a long, long while ago." 

Through all the passionate vehemence of her 
sorrow, her father's words and tone touched 
Miss Casteen nearly, reviving within her a 
yearning and a hope far older than any connected 
with Antony Hammond. For in Lydia the 
compelling force of those natural and primary 
human relations — not of our own choosing, but 
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born into tlie world with us whether we will or 
no— was deep and strong. 

She raised her head, a sudden radiance in her 
tear-stained face — ^raised it to find the old man's 
eyes fixed steadily, searchingly upon her. 

** If you loved him, Lydia," he asked, " why 
did you send him away ? " 

Miss Casteen's lips parted in a very beautiful 
smile. 

" Because I love you also — I loved you first," 
she said ; " and because, of the two, you need 
me most." 

Dr. Castcen continued to look at her search- 
ingly for some seconds. Then, with a quick 
sigh, he dropped back in his chair and laid his 
hand tremulously upon her shoulder. 

** I thank you," he said. " I fear I have been 
dull of comprehension, heretofore; but now I 
thank you very truly and gratefully, my dear 
daughter." 

And upon this gracious speech and action 
let us ring down the curtain with all possible 
celerity. 

Antony Hammond flourishes, though he has 
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never revisited Marston Episcopi, or renewed 
his friendship with Miss Casteen. Last year 
he published a third volume of poems ; but^ 
excepting one — entitled " Love in Autunui,'^ 
— which contains some graceful and pathetic 
passages, these verses are certainly inferior to 
their predecessors. One of bis critics, indeed^ 
has described tliem as, " wretchedly thin, and 
distractingly ingenious ; a collection of purposc-^ 
less metrical gymnastics, absolutely lacking in. 
freshness and spontaneity." 

Hammond spent last winter in Rome, and 
became, I understand, extremely popular with 
the Anglo-American Colony in the Eternal City^ 
Need it be added that he fell in love many^ 
times, and wrote a large number of pleasantly 
enthusiastic letters to his little sister, now the: 
wife of the muscular School Inspector ? — We are- 
happy to say he has dropped the prefix of 
Assistant. — But she did not receive these epistles- 
in a wholly sympathetic spirit. She has never 
quite regained her faith in her brother, never 
quite forgiven him the disappointment he caused 
her regarding Lydia Casteen. 
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In questions of love, as in other matters, 
there is, undoubtedly, great safety in numbers. 
Hammond will remain a bachelor ; but, in 
justice to him, it must be added that he has 
held no further communication with that highly- 
civilized lady, Madame Cyfveer. 

Mrs. Denison, meanwhile, remains intriguie. 
She has never succeeded in ascertaining the 
rights and wrongs of that little affair between 
Hammond and Miss Castcen. She has made 
many attempts to discuss the subject with her 
husband ; but Mr. Denison confines his share 
of the conversation to wrigglings so portentous, 
that out of pure vexation his wife soon lets the 
matter drop. It is further observable that when 
Mr. Denison is down at Layton, his place in 
Midlandshtre, he avoids rather than seeks the 
society of Miss Casteen, though he continues to 
speak of her in terms of profomid admiration 
and respect. 

Mr. Morgan has not told his love ; will not 
tell it, for he knows it to be hopeless. And 
ihen, too, his feeling towards his rector's daughter 
has changed its character somewhat. There has 
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come to be an element of awe in it Not that 
Miss Casteen is less sweet and gracious than 
of old ; but to Mr. Morgan it seems that there 
is a certain loftiness in her sweetness. She is 
very gentle ; but he feels that from him, some- 
how, she is very far away. He still, however, 
ardently desires to be of service to her. To 
such lengths, indeed, does this desire carry 
him, that only the other day he refused a very 
nice little living in the south of the county, 
offered him by the Rector of Slowby. While 
Dr. Casteen lives, no new figure will join the 
black procession of curates. Edgar Morgan 
will continue to reason with the parishioners of 
Bishop's Marston, according to the best of his 
ability, of righteousness, temperance, and judg- 
ment to come. 

And of Lydia herself? Of her there is small 
matter to tell. Her life flows on smoothly 
enough in its old, well-worn channel. 

Sometimes — but only sometimes, for she 
reckons it an indulgence not often to be allowed 
herself — when Dr. Casteen is out for his hour s 
drive with Mr. Morgan in attendance, Lydia 

Y 
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will pass through the little iron gate into the 
churchyard, sit down upon Job Underhill's box- 
like tomb under the wide-spreading cedars and 
let her left hand lie, palm upward, on the lichen- 
encrusted stone. No other hand comes to clasp 
it ; but the contact of her tender flesh with the 
rough slab gives Lydia an extraordinary sen- 
sation — an exquisite pleasure which is, also, 
exquisite pain. 

For it recalls every scene, every hour of that 
brief, sunny, summer holiday. It means to her 
all that she ever knew, it dimly shadows forth 
to her that far greater all she never has known 
or will know, of the mystery of love between 
man and woman. All the rapture of her few 
moments of passion, all the anguish of her 
barren womanhood, comes over her with strange 
potency there ; and the heart of this slim, 
upright maiden-lady, with the clear, childlike 
eyes and charming hair, is full of unutterable 
tenderness, of an ideal romance that will never 
grow old or pass away. 

And, at the risk of appearing to join the 
ranks of those very irritating optimists who — 
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chiefly, as one uncharitably fancies at times, to 
save themselves the ache of any real carrying of 
the sorrows ♦of this perhaps very saddest of all 
possible worlds — are bent on continually assur- 
ing us that all clouds have silver linings, and 
that good invariably springs out of evil, and 
that special providences are as common as sloes 
in the hedge, — at the risk, I say, of seeming to 
consort with these desolatingly encouraging 
persons, I must own, that for Miss Casteen 
it is probably better so. 

There is a wonderful compensation in the 
unfulfilment of prophecy, if people would only 
believe it For in the fulfilment is, almost 
always, something crooked and thwarting, 
causing it to fall very short of the fair promise. 
To Lydia Casteen there can be no chance of 
such disappointment. The unfulfilled life of 
her dead love is safe from all spoiling and 
defilement, just as the unfulfilled life of a dead 
infant is safe from all sin and misfortune. And, 
in face of the dire shipwreck we so often see 
made by the most excellently assorted pairs of 
lovers, it is but with a mitigated pity that I can 
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regard Miss Casteen, as — at the sound of return- 
ing wheels — she rises, gathering the folds of the 
heavy blue cloak about her shoulders, and goes 
along the gravel path round the eastern side 
of the house to the front door, there, with a 
gentle greeting on both sides, to help Dr. 
Casteen out of the small-hooded carriage, while 
the erect-tailed, little dacltshund trots sedulously 
along by her side 



THE END. 
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